XUM 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 


Illustrated Articles on 
MAY SINCLAIR = Author of The Divine Fire” 
WHITBY JZ Rollin L.Dixon 
American Drama and Dramatists 
].Henry ArthurJones 4 Montrose J.Moses 


PUBLISHED AT PHILADELPHIA THE FIRST DAY OF EVERY MONTH 
10 ¢ PER COPY $1.00 PER YEAR 





It Stands Out 
Beyond Other 
Soaps 


A thousand soaps~ but only one 


HAND SAPOLIO 


for the Toilet and Bath 

It is different in material, different 
in. its action. different in results 

It ENLIVENS the skin with 

a delicate glow 

OCeelmiemoae yitae Perfect in the Bath 


The Distinguished Toilet Soap 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE SPRING MONTHS OF 1908 INCLUDE OVER 


100 TITLES, AMONG WHICH MAY BE NOTED:— 
A NEW ANNOTATED EDITION OF 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


Annotated by himself—Edited by his son.—Volume I ready January 17. 


The Eversley edition of Tennyson's Poems, with notes on 


the circumstances of their 


composition, occasionally a bit of verse which was the first form of the poems we know, and 


much interesting comment by Hallam Lord. Tennyson. 


To be complete in six volumes, 


of which the preparation is proceeding rapidly. 


FICTION BY 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


F. MARION CRAWFORD 


AND 


JACK LONDON 


Ready February 18 
POLITICS 
SOCIOLOGY 

By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


By H. G. WELLS 


Ready March 1 


By ARCHIBALD 
CARY COOLIDGE 


Harvard University 
RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


By JOSIAH ROYCE 
Harvard University 


By the Rev. 
R. J. CAMPBELL 


Minister of the City 
Temple, London 


By H. F. HALL 


Author of 7he Soul of 
a People, etc., etc. 


Published January 17 


Published 
by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Mr. Crewe’s Career 
The author of Richard Carvel and Coniston always finds the 
welcome ready for carefully matured work. No announcement 
of the season is likely to arouse greater interest. 


Prima Donna 
is the book so often asked for in the past year or two—further 
incidents in the life of ‘‘ Fair Margaret.’’ Never was a sequel 
more insistently demanded. 


The Iron Heel 
is another of his daring successes. He has written the finest 
stories of the primitive elemental life we have ; he has vividly de- 
scribed the people of the social abyss; and now he gives us the 
fair picture of the future and the drama of its achievement. 


England. By the author of Colonial Civil Service 
In two octavo volumes, uniform with Bryce’s ‘‘American 
Commonwealth.’ It offers a comprehensive survey of the 
English political system of popular government working under 
definite conditions as manifested in the various forms of public 
activity. 


New Worlds for Old 
The author seeks to establisk the highest meaning of the word 
Socialism—a development of desires and ideas that takes the form 
of a project for the re-shaping of human society upon a basis of 
mutual helpfulness instead of competition and strife. 


The United States as a World Power 
A critical study of the international position of the United States 
to-day, of its relations with Continental Europe, England and 
Canada, Latin America, China, Japan and other countries in the 
Pacific. Probably ready about March 23. 


The Philosophy of Loyalty 
A course of lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, con- 
taining a sketch of a philosophy of the moral life, a somewhat 
new definition of loyalty ; about which in its highest type he 
centralizes the whole duty of man. 


Christianity and the Social Order 
A new book by the author of ‘‘ The New Theology,’’ in which 
he desires to show what ideals primitive Christianity set out to 
realize, and how nearly they correspond with the aim of the . 
modernist movement to reconstruct society on a basis of mutual 
helpfulness instead of strife and competition. Cloth, 284 pp., 
$7.50 net ; by mail, $7.60. 


The Inward Light 
A simple, appealing statement of a simple faith that is merely the 
theory of evolution applied to the soul; and its fruits are happi- 
ness, serenity of courage, a conception of the world which rings 
always true, the only belief which the world has known which is 
free from dogma, mystery and ceremony. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 
net ; by mail, $7.86. 


64-66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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Adventures in Contentment By Davin Grayson 


“Full of a sweetly sane and simple philosophy that brings hope to tired and discouraged 
hearts,""says the Chicago Record-Herald. 


It’s the sort of book one reads with delight, keeps on the table to pick up 
again, and recommends to discriminating friends. 


Illustrated $1.32 postpaid 


The 
Ancient Law 


This impressive story not only tells most dramatically 
the triumphant fight of Daniel Ordway with his 
own past, but it leaves the reader with a profound 
conviction that the struggle—in spite of its bitter- 
ness, its disappointments——was worth while. Miss 
Glasgow makes one smile in delight at her inimi- 
table Virginia small-town characters; she tells a 
love episode of rare charm, but above all her book 
inspires one with fresh confidence in the possibili- 
ties of human nature. It is this which made one of 
the most famous English publishers say, “She 
writes. like George Eliot.” 


$1.50 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW 


Author of “ The Voice of the People,” 
“The Wheel of Life,” 
“The Deliverance,” 
etc. 


COLLECTED VERSE OF RUDYARD | THE LONE STAR, By Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. $1.50. 
KIPLING. One vol. $1.92 postpaid. TO HIM THAT HATH, by Leroy Scott. $1.50. 


HIS OWN PEOPLE, by Booth Tarkington. Colored | THE TRAITOR, by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 4 illustra- 
pictures by Harper and Mazzanovich. 99c. postpaid. tions in color. $1.50. 


THE GOOD COMRADE, by Una L. Silberrad. Illustrated. $1.50. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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‘A better story than ‘ Kim.’ ”’—.V. Y. Zimes Saturday Review. 


THE BROKEN ROAD 


A. E. W. "MASON 


‘*A capital piece of clear, direct, romantic manhood. Intensely exciting, yet not unduly 
sensational.’’— 7he Outlook. 

‘*Even Kipling might be proud of this story. It is so strong, so pathetic, so wise, so 
absorbing, so true.’’—Record- Herald. $1.50 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


‘A book forall seasons. 
—Phila. Inquirer. 


EDITH WHARTON 


‘* Among the works of the year it stands 

“T : alone in strength and power, and marks 

cone © Se oe whe con gaint Re the utmost achievement of the present-day 
out-of-doors so alluringly.’’— Outdoor Life. nassiies *...Aieitiiees Sum 


Illustrated in Colors. $1.50 Illustrated. $1.50 


THE FRUIT OF 
DAYS OFF. tne THE TREE 


NOW COMPLETE 


ef the Works ot ELENRIK IBSEN 
Edited with an introduction to each play by William Archer 


Eleven volumes, each sold separately, $1.00 


‘* His introductions form the first systematic survey of Ibsen in English.’’— 7%e Nation. 


‘*It is an edition that should satisfy the most ardent admirers of Ibsen as long as his plays 
are read or acted. The clear print, wide spacing, and good paper make it especially desirable 
as a reading version.’’— Chicago Record-Herald. 


Just Published HENRIK IBSEN 


By Edmund Gosse Illustrated. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


A brilliant and deeply interesting biography, complete and final. 


‘* EDMUND GOSSE is the author of the book.’”—. Y. Herald. 
FATHER AND SON ssontscrion 
RECOLLECTIONS 
‘«One of the most fascinating pieces of literature of recent years.’’—London Academy. 


‘*A unique specimen of the Jowrna/ intime in English.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
Frontispiece. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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LIVE BOOKS NEW THOUGHT BELIEVERS 
DIRECTED TO AND INQUIRERS 
| MESSAGES TO THINKING MINDS | 


Ralph Waldo Trine’s 100th Thousand 
In Tune with the Infinite 


‘One of the simplest, clearest works ever written, dealing with the 
power of the interior forces in molding the everyday conditions of life.’’ 
—San Francisco Bulletin. 

Cloth, $1.25 and $1.75. Pocket Edition, $1.25 


Orison Swett Marden’s 4th Edition 


Every Man a King 


‘¢ A superb work, sure to transport many a man from despair to delight. 
I believe it will have upon my life a more profound effect than any book I 
have ever possessed.’’—A Reader. 
Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


Albert B. Olston’s 7th Edition 


Mind Power and Privileges 


‘¢ For the first time in the history of science the great possibilities of the 
mind are revealed and intelligent answers are forthcoming to such practical 


questions as ‘what effect has the mind upon the body?’’’—Omaha 
World- Herald. 
Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65 


Theodore F. Seward’s 


The Don’t Worry Philosophy 


‘*One of those practical books which at once appeals to every 
thoughtful reader as a doctrine of the times—a working creed which means 
salvation mental and physical.’’—A Reader. 

Cloth, $1.00 


Annie Payson Cali’s 


The Heart of Good Health 


A brief but vital discussion of physical needs, viewed from an 
everyday and common-sense standpoint. 
Cloth, 30 cents net; by mail, 35 cents 


Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








E. PHILLIPS UPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL 


a ‘” The finest and most absorbing story of 
uN adventure that Mr. Oppenheim has ever 
. written,’’ to quote the London Standard, is 


THE 
GREAT 
SECRET 


In his latest novel the author of ‘‘ The 
Malefactor,’” “A Lost Leader,’’ etce., 
deals with a stupendous international con- 
spiracy. An American girl possessing both 
beauty and brains furnishes Mr. Oppenheim 
with a most captivating heroine. 
With Ten Capital Full-page Illustrations by C. D. Williams. Cloth, $1.50 


JANET OF THE DUNES 


By Harriet T. Comstock 


A delightful romance of the Long Island coast, with a charming heroine. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Tue REJUVENATION or AUNT MARY 


By Anne Warner 
A new “‘ players’ edition ’’ of this sparkling, humorous story, with additional illustrations from 
scenes in the play in which May Robson is starring. Cloth, $1.50 


THE REAPING 


By Mary Imlay Taylor 
_ _ Miss Taylor’s strongest contribution to fiction, dealing with certain types of the political and 
social life of Washington, with a series of striking scenes. 


’ 


Tenth Printing, 10,000 copies 


AUNT JANE OF 
KENTUCKY 


By Eliza Calvert Hall 


‘** No work of fiction by a new author has attained so notable 
a success this year (1907).”’—Boston Herald. 
** Those” who have not read it have missed oneZof the literary 


treats of the season.’’—Boston Traveler. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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accompany THE BEST SPRING NOVEL ““s comrany 


THE STEM OF THE 
CRIMSON DAHLIA 


By JAMES LOCKE 


HIS story, which is now ready everywhere, is one of the few novels of the 
EXCITING MODERN KIND that combine a SIIRRING PLOT with 
the substantial qualities of atmosphere and character which make for SOLID 

REPUTATION. 

The scene is the Balkans, and the time the present. 

Hero and heroine are Americans who have become entangled in the web of 
EASTERN INTRIGUE, dragging with them, through a chain of curious and exciting 
circumstance, a young British diplomat who constitutes a character destined to celebrity. 

The action is the SWIFTEST and MOST EXCITING imaginable, and the 
— of Balkan life, diplomatic and political, is of the MOST FASCINATING 

<IND. 


With Frontispiece in colors by C. Weber-Ditzler. 12mo. $1.50 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS NOW READY ARE 


THE WIFE OF NARCISSUS 


By ANNULET ANDREWS 


Narcissus is a Poet of Passion. ‘The period is today and the scene New York. ‘The intimate 
picture of the unconventional circle of poseurs of which the gifted Narcissus is the graceful center 
constitutes one of the cleverest pieces of descriptive literature of recent years. Nor is it less admirable 
in its ‘story interest.’’ Itstrongly arouses the reader’s sympathies and holds him close to the last page. 


l2mo. $1.25 


THE CRY of the CHILDREN 


By MRS. JOHN VAN VORST 


This book will attract even more attention than the author's ‘‘ The Woman Who Toils,”’ 
inasmuch as it deals in the same simple, unsensational way with the WRONGS of CHILDREN. 
Her subject is child labor in the East and South. 

12mo. $1.25 net (postage extra) 


Through ITALY with the POETS 


Edited by ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


Includes ALL the BEST POETRY about Italy and NOTHING BUT THE BEST, ranging 
from Virgil to Vaughn Moody. A necessary book for EVERYONE who HAS VISITED or 
EXPECTS TO VISIT Italy. Arranged in the order of leisurely travel. 


12mo. $2.00 net (postage extra) 











MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Why Ralph Connor Endures 


@, The St. Paul Dispatch struck the keynote when it 
said : “Ralph Connor has a style all his own, invariably 
a fascinating background, and he gets near to earth.”’ 
Three good reasons why his books are steadily increasing 
in demand each year, and why the ftwo-million mark is 
now a near reality. 

@, Nine years ago the editor of The Globe Democrat, of 
St. Louis, prophesied: ‘“‘Ralph Connor’ is some man’s 


nom de plume—the world will insist upon knowing whose— 
and he will not long be able to conceal his identity.” 


@, Today “Ralph Connor” is known the world around as 
the pen name of Charles W. Gordon, an author whose 
works are enduring and who by many is considered the 
real representative American novelist of the twentieth 
century. 


Ralph Connor's 


LATEST 


The Doctor 


205th Thousand 


‘We are able to give no real idea of the intense 
and gripping interest that the story arouses. One almost 
feels at the end of the story that one’s own best friend is 
gone '’—Rochester Herald. 




























Ms 


Start with any one—you’ll read them ail 


BLACK ROCK. *'A Tale of the Selkirks. . $1.25 1898 
THE SKY, PILOT. A Tale of the Foothills $1.25 1899 
THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY. A Tale 


PE os ee ns a $1.50 1901 
GLENGARRY SCHOOLDAYS. A my 

of the Indian Lands . . . $1.25 1902 
THE PROSPECTOR. A Tale of i s 


2 re . . $1.50 1904 
THE DOCTOR. A Tale of the Roc en. $1.50 1906 


gas” A postal to your bookseller or to the publishers will bring 
any one of these books on approval if you mention this magazine 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 


NEW YORK: 158 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO: 80 WABASH AVE. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A Great Novel of Old 


PHILADELPHIA 


in the time of 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON 


BY 
DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


Continuing his famous ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,’’ is now 
beginning in 


It began in January. You can have the November, December and January numbers 
FREE with a year’s subscription beginning with February, the Midwinter Number, and so 
get all of Lady Randolph Churchill’s Reminiscences, and “‘ The Red City.’’ $4.00. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


THEODOSIA: Tee iPst SENTLEWorAN 


By CHAS. FELTON PIDGIN, author of “ Blennerhassett,” etc. 


The strange and tragic story of Aaron Burr's brilliant and beautiful daughter is told with 
compelling charm, and with all the author’s subtle literary skill. 
50 Full-page Plates. Bound in Art Crash. Regular Edition, $2.50 net; Library Edition, $5.00 net 


AN é 1 CLIMBING UP 
UP-TO-DATE ss TO NATURE 
PAUPER PS ae oll S By FLORENCE J. LEWIS 


m4 Mingles with delightful Nature 
By Helen Maude Wheeler 2 \ EE: eS studies a buoyant humor that is 
Singular in both theme and epee = as delicious as it is rare. 
treatment. Bound to be one of " ee =, a ¥ ote War :% : 7 ye oy Ready April 10 
the most widely discussed novels a ’ Ew a eee illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
of the year. 


Handsome Binding, $1.50 


i * << || A RANDOM 
BROKEN LINKS |+ fink ‘| SHAFT 


By JOB TAYLOR ; By JUDE MacMILLAR 


A thrilling experience in the 
Romance and tragedy are . P 
swamps of Luzon and a dual 


uehy Sereowoven te Gis siveng By J. H. SEDBERRY romance are the elements in this 


story of the great coal regions, ae s 
y & 8 The scenes are laid a century hence, in the engrossing story. 


midst of a vast world war. With exciting adven- 
Fully Illustrated tures is mingled a charming love interest. Ready Feb. 15 


Cloth, $1.50 Iustrated. Unique Cover, $1.50 ilustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


THE C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO. BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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After all’s said and done, there 
are no cook books as good as 
Mrs. Rorer’s 


You can search and experiment if you wish, but the 
consensus of opinion of over 250,000 women who are 
using Mrs. Rorer’s books is worthy of consideration. 
They have tested them and know their goodness. There 
is no chance for failures in anything Mrs. Rorer 
recommends. Her recipes are faultless, her instructions 
are plain and easily understood, and her work is original 
and up to date. Look over this list: and select some 
book and try its efficiency in your daily life. 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


A magnificent book of 736 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated, bound in washable cloth, $2.00 net; by 
mail, $2.20 


Philadelphia Cook Book 


The book that is in over 125,000 families, and is as 
good to-day as ever. In washable cloth, $1.75 


Mrs. Rorer’s Every Day Menu Book 


A menu for every meal in the year, and for special 
social occasions. Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


My Best 250 Recipes (new) 
Cakes, Icings and Fillings 

Cloth, each 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents 
Home Candy Making 
New Salads 
Bread and Bread Making 
Made-Over Dishes 


All bound in cloth. 50 cents each 
Dainties 
Many Ways for Cooking Eggs (new) 


Cloth, each 35 cents net; by mail, 38 cents 
How to Use a Chafing Dish 
New Ways for Oysters 
Quick Soups 
Sandwiches 

All bound in cloth. 25 cents each 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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DOCTOR ELLEN 


: Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


Illustrated. $1.50 













Juliet Wilbor Tompkins is well known as one of the most 
brilliant of our short story writers. In this, her first novel, 
she tells the story of ‘‘ Doctor Ellen,’’ an efficient medical 
practitioner, who, for the sake of her sister’s health, retires to 
a village in the Sierras. Her sister, unaware of her danger, 
chafes at restraint, and Dr. Ellen’s triangular struggle against 
the ignorance of the villagers, the inclinations of her sister Ruth 
and the interference of the hero, who aids Ruth in her struggle 
for freedom, makes a narrative of vital interest. A charming 
love story is skilfully told, and the sustained plot, the crisp 
style and the real humor make a book well worth while. 


Published today. 


Publishers THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. new York 


By VICTORIA CROSS 


THE GREAT ENGLISH NOVELIST 


** In its peculiar power of vivid description, the work of Victoria Cross 
has real genius.’’—7he Crown (London). 


Life’s Shop Window The Woman Who 
Anna Lombard Didn't 
Six Women A Girl of the 


Six Chapters of a Klordike 
Man’s Life The Religion of 


Life of My Heart Evelyn Hastings 
Paula To-Morrow? 











MITCHELL KENNERLEY : Publisher : NEW YORK 








When Writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 





BOSS 


Bees 


THE CLARENDON PRESS 


The Life of Christ in Recent Research. 


Litt. D. 8vo, cloth, $1.75, ev. 


‘Will prove of substantial aid to all inquirers desiring trustworthy direct’on. 
New Testament research has been traced by a master’s steady hand. 
discussion are exacting, and in practice he does not fall below them.’”’—J. Y. 


The Rise of the Greek Epic. 


versity by Gilbert Murray, M.A., LL.D. 


A History of Music in England. 


Cloth, $2.50. 


By William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., 


The course of 
Dr. Sanday’s standards of 
Tribune. 


Being a course of lectures delivered at Harvard Uni- 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


By Ernest Walker, M.A., D.Mus. 8vo, 


The purpose of this book is to sketch the main features of English music from its earliest artistic 
manifestations to the close of the Nineteenth Century; the expression ‘‘English music’’ being 
taken to include ‘‘ music made in England ”’ and not solely ‘‘music composed by Englishmen.”’ 


The Oxford Book of French Verse—Thirteenth to the Nine- 


teenth Century. 


English Verse. 


Anglo-Saxon Commerce and Diplomacy. 


Chosen by St. John Lucas. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, $1.90. 


Uniform with the Oxford Book of 


India paper, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.60. 


Mainly in the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury, but brought down to the present time. By A. J. Sargent (M. A. Oxon.). 8vo, cloth, $4.15. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AUTHORS 


having MSS. they wish brought out in 
book form are invited to communicate with 
BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
835 Broadway, New York 
BS Send postal for beautiful new Catalogue. 


“Edgar is a splendid talker, isn’t he?” 
“One of the finest I ever escaped from.” 
Life. 


By Rev. Benjamin Fiske Barrett 
18mo, Cloth, 177 pages, Price, 30 cents 


** All Christendom should read the book.”’ 
Contents 


1. Different Phases of Divine Truth. II. Basis of 
III. Ancient Ground of Church Fel- 
selievers 
VI. Further Illustrations. 


Christian Union. 
lowship. IV. Believersin Tri-personalism. V. 
in Salvation by Faith Alone. 
VII. Believers in Modern Unitarianism. VIII. Some 
May Drink Deadly Things with [mpunity. IX, Truth 
not Truth with All Its Receivers. X The Gentiles 
XI. Unity with Diversity. XII. Catholicism of the 
Gospel. XIII. Truth a Means, notan End, XIV. Con- 
clusion. 


Our complete book catalogue free. Send for it. 


NUNC LICET PRESS, 45 W. Coulter Street, Phila. 





When writing to advertisers, please 





mention The Book News Monthly. 





HELPS AND HINTS IN NURSING 


By J. Q. Griffith, M. D. 

Every family should own a copy of this comprehensive book. 
It is the sick-room’s friend, with its advice as what to do, and 
how to do it, at all times. Illustrated. 480 pp. $1.50, postage 
15 cents. Forsale at all book-stores. 


S. M. DAWSON 


1336 South 13th Street Philadelphia 


TWILIGHT MURMURINGS. 
“T love a dim, religious light,’ she murmured. 
“I was brought up in Pittsburgh, too,” he 


said. 


Judge. 








C. J. PRICE 
1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTER OF CHOICE and RARE BOOKS 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Invites the attention of Book-Lovers and those forming 
Fine Libraries to his collection of First and Choice 
Editions of Standard Authors, Americana, books illus- 
trated by Cruikshank, Leech, and “ Phiz,’’ first editions 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Leigh Hunt, etc. 
Devoting his attention exclusively to the choicer class 
of books, and with experienced agents abroad, he is able 
to guarantee the prompt and efficient execution of all 
orders, 

Frequent catalogues of Select Importations are issued 
and sent gratis on demand. 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 


| THESE EDITIONS ARE EMPHATICALLY 
f THE REAL THING AT THE RIGHT PRICE 

THE New Catalogue for 1907 is now ready, and 
} will be sent free on request to book-lovers anywhere that 
can be reached by mail. £4 It is simply unique in the 
annals of catalogue making, €» is the one medium I 
rely upon for bringing The Mosher Books before the 
public. & a BB Be ee B eB 


The only collection of genuine handmade 
paper books at popular prices in America 











The Mosher Books are sold by most good booksellers, but 
if yours do not keep them my new Catalogue will put you 
in touch with these editions. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


41 Exchange Street 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works 


Healthy American books that appeal to all Americans—yes, to all English readers. 


HANDSOME RIVERSIDE EDITION 


Beautiful, clear type, fine paper, 12 original etchings, new portrait of author. Bibliographical 
notes and biographical sketch of Hawthorne. 


13 VOLUMES 
The $26 Edition for $12 Grn" 
The $42 Binding for $26 ¢j¢ hewn 


The set contains a number of volumes on which the copyright has not yet expired. They 
should not be confounded with the cheap sets of Hawthorne occasionally advertised, which contain 
only a part of his writings—the volumes which the copyright has ceased to protect. —The Wanamaker 
sets include this full list of titles : 












Twice-Told Tales Our Old Home, and English Note-Books 
Mosses from an Old Manse (2 vols. ) 
The House of the Seven Gables, and The French and Italian Note-Books 
Snow Image The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, Septimius 
A Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, and Felton, and, in an appendix, The Ancestral 
Grandfather's Chair Footstep 
The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romance Tales, Sketches, and other Papers. With 
The Marble Faun biographical sketch 






American Note-Books Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. With indexes 


JOHN WANAMAKER oeeNEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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for $147 Set 


Aj (42 volumes) 
of the works 


of the Great French 
Realist. 


LIMITED EDITION 
EACH SET NUMBERED 


The 
Cour de France 
Edition 


Translated by 
With 297 choice full-page 


Katharine Prescott 


Wormeley. 

illustrations, designed by celebrated 
French artists and reproduced in photo- 
The 


frontispieces are beautifully printed in 


gravure by Goupil & Co., Paris. 


color. Text is printed on fine laid paper, 
English finish. Bound in cloth. White 
paper labels. Untrimmed edges; top 
edge gilt. 

A few sets in fine half calf binding 


at $90.00 a set. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


There are Good Reasons 


why the Universities, Colleges, Theological 

Schools, Sunday School Magazines and 

Lesson Papers, Religious Weeklies, Y. M. 

C, A., and the great Scholars and Clergy- 

men and Teachers, of all denominations, 
have adopted the Amer- 
ican Standard Bible: It 
is the most perfect trans- 
lation of the Bible into 
English that was ever 
made. The 


A 
HOLY BIBLE 
oun andar 
Bibl 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 
differs from the King 
James Translation only in 
those texts where the ac- 
cumulated scholarship of 
the three centuries (since 
the King James version 
was completed) leaves no 
doubt that a change is re- 
quired to state the true 
meaning of the original. 


English of to-day—not 300 years ago 

It is a dignified and classic translation 
into the simple, clear, pure English of our 
own day, which is easily understood by 
everybody, making the use of a Commen- 
tary unnecessary. Each word was agreed 
to by devout scholarsof all denominations, 
who had no other purpose than to give 
every sentence the exact meaning of the 
Inspired Writers. 

The translators of the American Stand- 
ard Bible found it necessary to correct 
hundreds of mistakes in translation in the 
King James version, and to replace hun- 
dreds of obsolete words with modern ones. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


It tells you about all the translations of the Scriptures and 
fully describes the American Standard Bible, naming 
Universities, Colleges, Theological Schools, Bible-Training 
Schools, Young Men’s Christian Associations, great Editors 
and prominent Ministers who use and recommend it. Write 
for it to-day—a postal card will do. 

Be sure and ask vour bookseller for the American Standard 
sible, published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. Price 35c to $20. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 


37-418 East (8th Street New York 
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Just Out—The Adventure Novel of 1908 


“As I regained my feet, a strange sound 








which appeared to come from above and a 
trifle to the northwest of me attracted my 
attention. It suggested the presence of 
some winged creature, although it resem- 
bled rather a crackling than a beating or 
flapping of pinions. Somewhat alarmed, 
I drew my revolver and cocked it. A 
rushing noise from the blackness above 
seemed to be drawing near me at a high 
speed, and as I braced myself for some 
assault, an object which I believe to have 
been very large, struck the ground with 
great violence a few rods, as I judged, to 
the west of me and came bounding over 
the earth in my direction. At the same 
time I discerned a faintly perceptible oily 
odor.” 


From the statement of Professor Willis 
Ravenden. 





““SOMESING UP ZERE.” 


The F lying Death 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


Co-author with Stewart Edward White, of the best adventure story of last year 


The Mystery 


A wonderfully fascinating story of a mysterious and terrifying fate which 

overtakes, in the stillness of the night, an aeronaut, an archzologist, a sailor and a 
coast-guard. The rapid succession and inexplicable nature of these casualties create 
the most intense excitement and interest, and especially among men of science, who 
confess themselves absolutely baffled by this new and unknown destructive agent. 
The skillful construction of the plot, the swiftness of the action and remarkable interest 
of the narrative, are such as completely to enthrall the reader until the last page has 
been turned and the awesome mystery has been solved. The scene is laid at Montauk 
Point, Long Island, and in addition to the main action there are two subsidiary love-stories 
of great charm, while a butterfly-hunting professor adds an element of humorous relief. 


With four illustrations and picture cover by C. R. Macauley. $1.50 
Successor to 44 East 23d Street 
McClure, Phillips & Co. The HAcClure Company New York 
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TWO IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 4 gom 


9 
By T. JENKINS HAINS, author of ‘‘ The Black Barque,”’ etc. Page gS 


BAHAMA BILL NS 


With colored illustrations by H. R. REUTERDAHL, $1.50. 

CAPTAIN HAINS’ new sea story tells of the desperate adventures of the giant negro mate 
of a wrecking sloop off the Florida Keys. 

Of ‘‘ The Black Barque,”” 7he Chicago Record-Herald said: ‘* The descriptions of life 
at sea are vivid, brutally frank and remarkably true, and the story is chock-full of engrossing, 
harrowing interest.” 















By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR., author of ‘* The Private Tutor,’ etc., 


MATTHEW PORTER 


With frontispiece in colors by Greswoid Tyng, $1.50. 

The story of the career of a man of today, whose courage and integrity and intelligence 
are put to the severest test. Writing with a masterly skill in character drawing, which grips 
the attention and compels admiration, the author has given us a love story of which the unusual 
motive is in accord with its rare delicacy. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A New De Morgan Novel 


READY FEBRUARY 8th 


Somehow Good 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
Author of “ Alice-for-Short’’ and “ “foseph Vance’’ 











This new novel, while full of the quiet humor and humanity that made the author's 
reputation, starts off with a “‘rush.’’ Scarcely has the hero, an attractive and extravagant 
stranger, returned to London, than he thrashes a bully in the street, and in Chapter II gets, what 
the author calls, ‘‘electrocuted'’ by a strange accident in the Twopenny Tube, which knocks 
out his memory. Later, he falls in love with, and marries, his own wife, utterly oblivious of 
having married her before. ‘The contrasted experiences and feelings of this couple form the main 
theme. 

An almost grown-up daughter, ignorant of the situation, heightens the tension of the plot 
and furnishes her share of two charming stories of young love. 

That this third volume by Mr. De Morgan appears within less than a year and a half of his 
first may arouse anxiety on the part of his admirers lest he be overproducing. But before he 
published his first novel, he had several completely written, and several others carefully sketched 
out. So far from ‘‘ Somehow Good "’ being diluted work, it is, in the unanimous opinions of the 
publishers’ readers, an advance on anything of Mr. De Morgan's yet published. 12mo, 565 


pp., $1.75. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 29 W. 23d St., New York 
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PENSIVE 
By William Adolphe Bouguereau 


Day-Breams 


LB) As if a hand invisible did trace 
A shadow of a darker day to be P 


BR why so grave a look upon a child’s young face— 


Or does that look perchance recall some former 
state— 

Bespeak, may be, some memory innate, 

That baffles in its effort to come free P 


Or is it, think you, but a child’s tired thoughtful- 
ness— 

Reaction from the day’s light-hearted stress, 

The usual response to Nature’s plea ? 


Ah! little one, dream on, if dream it be, 

And may the visions that those deep eyes see, 
Have lights athwart the shadows dim, 

Where angel fingers days of gold shall limn! 


WILLIAM ADOLPHE BOUGUEREAU 
—A French painter who lived from 1825 
to 1905. Noted especially for his ideal- 

istic pictures—many of them religious 
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HREE points we will em- 
phasize in _ considering 
THE Boox NEws 
MonTHLyY for 1908— 
quality, progress and growth. 
These are not new terms to 
apply to the career of the maga- 
zine, as our readers will un- 
doubtedly recognize, but the fur- 
ther stress now laid upon them 
may be taken to imply continua- 
tion and expansion. 

There are many 
“Are you going to 


who ask us: 
make a gen- 


eral magazine of THE Boox 
News Monrtuiy?”’ Without 


hesitation we reply, “No!” The 
world has enough of general 
magazines in various degrees of 
success and failure. 

On the other hand, were you 
to ask if we intend to develop 
merely a book review magazine, 
we should again answer, “No.” 

Years ago, Book NEws started 
as a pamphlet devoted to book 
notices. It was a modest pub- 
lication, but it contained a 
“something” that helped it to 
make its way. It grew in scope; 
it improved in appearance—a 
gradual growth and a gradual 
improvement. But all true growth 
progresses slowly. Firm foun- 
dations need more than a day 
in the building. But the founda- 
tions complete, a marble palace 
can be rapidly achieved, a sky- 
scraper can be made to spring up 
almost, as it were, in a night. 

Some three years ago we de- 
termined to start out on new 
lines with Book News; THE 
Book News MonvTuty is the 
result. And we can safely say 
that it has not its like in the 
country. 

Worlds are yet to be conquer- 
ed. Otherwise we might well, 
like Alexander, sit down and 


weep. As yet no literary maga- 
zine exists in America which can 








George Meredith 


The subject of the authors’ 
number for March 





Mr. Meredith’s Home 


Theodore Watts-Dunton 


Who has written the leading 
article on Meredith 





control national literary thought 
and development. Indeed, with 
the exception of THE Book 
News Monruty, the literary 
periodical on this side of the 
water has practically ceased to 


exist at all. The popular de- 
mand for fiction and current 
events has brought about a 


wholesale change of policy in the 
magazines generally. But we do 
not believe that all readers have 
been caught up in this swirl of 
ephemerality. In fact, we know 
better, else how should we ever 
have doubled our subscription 
list this last year, or have broken 
all records for new  subscrip- 
tions taken in December ? 

We know that many are seek- 
ing to build up libraries of per- 
manent value, and are devoting 
their leisure moments to mind 
development and to the cultiva- 
tion of a sounder literary taste. 
And we know that these readers 
appreciate our attempt to set up 
a “higher literary standard, 
through the example and pre- 
cept of a combined general and 
literary periodical that has the 
courage also to maintain a large 
and well-equipped department 
for book reviews. “ati 7 

It is not our purpose to work 
beyond the average man’s ca- 
pacity to grasp. We avoid the 
pedantic. But we insist upon re- 
liability, sincerity, and the broad 
and generous view that culture 
gives. For a year we have been 
making a ten-cent magazine, but 
until now we have not charged 
ten cents for it. At the moment 
of the change we wish to have 
a complete understanding with 
our friends.and readers as to 
what we are doing and what we 
intend to go on doing. 

For 1908 a rich program has 
been provided. We ask for only 
one thing—the appreciation of 
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our readers, if the magazines we 
produce are worthy at all of ap- 
preciation. 

In our special authors’ num- 
bers there have been treated 
writers of different degrees of 
greatness. For the coming year 
we have decided to use as sub- 
jects only writers whose place in 
literature is beyond doubt. Our 
March issue will deal with such 
an author, George Meredith, the 
English novelist. We have se- 
cured Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, the friend and _ co- 
worker of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, and one of the few 
surviving members of the group 
of writers to whom Meredith 
belonged, for the leading article. 
A more suitable author could not 
have been found; and it is there- 
fore with no little pleasure that 
we contemplate publishing his 
work. In addition there will be 
numerous interesting pictures, a 
pleasant little account of a visit 
that Dr. Charles Frederic Goss 
paid to Mr. Meredith, and an- 
other study, of no small critical 
value, by Albert S. Henry, tak- 
ing up Mr. Meredith’s work and 
discussing several of the later 
books that have been written 
about him. 

Our travel article for March 
will be “The Land of Lorna 
Doone,” by Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton, with numerous photo- 
graphs. 

A most delightful feature will 
be an article by Perriton Max- 
well on William Ordway Part- 
ridge, the sculptor of poets, with 
pictures of Mr. Partridge’s mag- 
nificent busts of Shakespeare, 
Byron, Tennyson and Shelley. 
The second article by Montrose 
J. Moses on Contemporary 
Drama and Dramatists, taking 
up the “Essentials of an Amer- 
ican Play,” will appear. An- 
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William O. Partridge 
The sculptor of poets 





A Bust of Shakespeare 
By W. O. Partridge 





Perriton Maxwell 


The author of an article on 
Partridge in The Book 
News Monthly for 
March 


nouncements of new books for 
spring issue will be given an 
adequate space, and there will 
be the usual work on recent pub- 
lications. In all, the March 
number promises to be an un- 
usually entertaining one, with 
some of the best illustrations we 
have had so far. 

A word about our color in- 
serts. From all parts of the 
country come the most apprecia- 
tive comments on them. One re- 
cently received gave us an idea 
that some of our readers would 
perhaps like to have passed 
along. A school teacher in the 
West wrote to tell us that she 
is framing our color frontis- 
pieces, and hanging them on her 
schoolroom walls. She recog- 
nizes in them the educational 
value which we have tried from 
time to time to impress upon our 
readers, a value that is unques- 
tionable when one remembers 
the prominent artists’ works, 
many of them old masters, which 
have appeared in THe Boox 
News MonruHLY since Septem- 
ber, 1906. 

For the year now in progress 
the frontispieces will exceed in 
beauty many of those that have 
earlier apneared. You will 
probably wish to have them all. 

One word more—about our 
advertisers. As you have doubt- 
less noticed, we accept no ques- 
tionable advertising. Our pages 
exploit only standard and relia- 
ble goods, and represent a care- 
fully selected number of manu- 
facturers and dealers. Our pol- 
icy is to uphold the standard, 
and to ask our readers to help 
us in doing so, by giving our ad- 
vertisers the careful considera- 
tion they deserve, and by credit- 
ing us with whatever patronage 
that consideration may result in. 


Nore: Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, care of THE Boox 


News MonrTHLiy. 


Otherwise we cannot hold ourselves responsible for their safety. All 


other communications should be addressed to THE Book News MonrHiy. Money orders 


should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 
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FIND myself unconsciously 

thinking of “little” May Sin- 
I clair, try as hard as I will 
to preserve the official dig- 
nity of convention, and re- 
gard her as it should be my 
duty, with the prefix of “Miss” in cap- 
itals. Not that there has been any change 
in it, so far as I know, though that also 
is one of the enchanting mysteries that 
conspire against a definite understanding 
of her. 

If she had never written the Help- 
mate and The Divine Fire, and a lot of 
psychologic treason against the gentle 
hypocrisies of human nature,—I shouldn’t 
perhaps be in any quandary about it, either. 
As I recall her personality, her exact pres- 
ence, she symbolizes to me the immortal 
“Miss Muffet” who “sat on a tuffet,” writ- 
ing her budget of stories, until “down 
came a spider who sat down beside her” 
(to interview her, of course,) and “fright- 
ened Miss Muffet away.” ‘This is no fault 
of hers. There are spiders in the world 
who make themselves disagreeable by re- 
quest, and who are attracted by modest 
celebrities in the course of their long- 
legged career ; neither is it the fault of the 
spider. 

It may not be a fair advantage to draw 
an analogy between the personality of an 
author and the character of that author’s 
work. It is, at best, an elastic privilege, 
that is frequently stretched to a thin line- 
drawing quite unrecognizable, but it brings 
up the eternal question of general curios- 
ity about contemporary celebrities, and 
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Muffet 
An Impressario of Miss May Sinclair 
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how far it should be gratified. The biog- 
rapher weaves according to his skill, while 
the novelist’s design may be a_ higher 
standard of contemporary utility in litera- 
ture. 

It is all a matter of private opinion, of 
individual taste. 

The fact remains, however, that such 
interest as there may be with the public 
in the personality of someone who has 
pricked an immediate problem-bubble of 
the times, is the obvious license. 

Everyone read The Divine Fire, and 
everyone was curious then to know the 
author, for the undercurrents she had dis- 
covered. What she has since written has 
been a fulfilment of her genius that few 
will dispute. 

When a woman accomplishes something 
in the field of psychologic analysis, she 
adorns her sex with a halo that inspires 
them to forget bargain sales in their daily 
lives. She furthermore restores to them 
that intellectual regard from men that 
their unusual perceptions should always 
compel, but do not. 

The emotion which The Divine Fire or 
The Helpmate achieves in the minds of 
the men who read them, includes a femi- 
nine picture of the author that is prob- 
ably as attractive as any magazine illus- 
trations of beauty they have seen. 

Man is a clumsy invader of the land 
that is his heart’s desire. He stumbles 
blindly into its domains, and insists upon 
peopling it with his own perception of 
form and feature. There are as many de- 
grees of imaginative impression as there 
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are readers, and they vary, according to 
capacity and experience, but we are 
strangely agreed upon one fact, that when 
a woman wields a magic wand that gives 
life to our romantic instincts, we adorn 
her with the tinsel of our masculine per- 
ceptions. 

We imagine such a woman to be an 
embodiment of our private ideal, which, 


May Sinclair 
The author of The Divine Fire 


when it concerns her presence, is theat- 
rically enticing. 

I can recall very few instances where 
this imaginary enchantment is ever ful- 
filled in the cultured presence of the lit- 
erary woman. Nor does she regret the 
intangible compliment, because she is the 
power behind the throne, which is usually 
most tenderly administered by her. 

To write a novel of the emotions, their 
introspective translation is at once the 
most ordinary, and the most dangerous, 
but by far the most interesting, form of 
telling a story. It is a peculiar demon- 
stration of feeling that occurs between 
three people who are, by circumstance or 
some higher motive of romance, involved 
in an emotional triangle. 


The Book News Monthly 


Man and wife—and the invisible third; 
or, youth and maid—and the invisible 
third; or, boy and girl—and the invisible 
third. 

In art, whether it be music, painting or 
literature, the artist conceives in under- 
tones before the expressive mood achieves 
its work of art. We use the term “subtle,” 
according to the artist’s faith in the in- 
visible third that advises him or her. 

It all depends upon whether you see 
well, or indistinctly, the task in ideals you 
intend to make for the singer, the reader 
or the painter. All this is mere sugges- 
tion to the technical, and entirely incom- 
prehensible to those of us who live on the 
outskirts of literary workshops, but, as 
we open or close a book that in its covers 
holds a stimulant more vital than any pre- 
scribed tonic, we are tempted to construe 
its forces, that we may better judge of its 
actual values. The attempt brings us face 
to face with the author, a mold in clay, 
like ourselves, indifferently impressive at 
first. 

Most of us manage to drift with the 
tide in amiable accord on the surface of 
contemporary facts, and perhaps achieve 
the accomplishment of fellowship, a dis- 
tinction that should be the envy of sensible 
philosophy. Others, curious to touch bot- 
tom, become engulfed in the deeper under- 
currents, the invisible forces that lure the 
weak and the strong, irrespectively. ‘The 
spice of adventure is their lot, with the 
chance of a celebrated tour de force from 
which they emerge to define for us the 
course of the stream. 

Surely the author of such books has 
touched bottom, has battled with the 
undercurrents, has emerged from the con- 
flict—to literary triumph! 

But Miss Muffet could never have done 
this, at least not from what the spider 
saw of her—which was probably his fault 
for being such an ugly brute. 

There was in The Divine Fire, you will 
remember, a poet. Not a picturesque sort 
of Rembrandt figure, but a modern man- 
microbe doomed to offer up touching sacri- 
fices on the inward blaze of his divine fire, 
because in the narrow limits of his plebeian 
existence he could find only a music hall 
dancer to idealize—at night. His days 
were spent in a bookshop, a. place where 
every book had its disgraceful price. He 
was very mortal, as most men are who 





Little Miss Muffet 





‘*Thorncote,’’ Rock Ferry, Cheshire 


Birthplace of May Sinclair 


live in Bohemia, whether in London or in 
New York. Not at all the sort of person 
Miss Muffet would select to share her 
“curds and whey” with—but he had. His 
book-name was Rickman. “And you 
never met your poet Rickman?” I asked 
Miss Muffet. 

“No, I never did; not to my knowledge,” 
she said shyly. 

He wasn’t the sort of man she ought to 
know, of course, but how did she ever 
come to understand him so well, then? 

“But you have seen him?” persisted the 
spider. 

“Oh! yes; I would know him at once 
if I met him in life,” she said. 

“You would recognize his voice, if you 
heard it in the other room?” 

“Yes, yes; of course. I should even 
recognize his footsteps. I know him per- 
fectly, I may say intimately, since my 
acquaintance with him has never been in 
real life.” 

I shall never forget the ingenuous frank- 
ness with which she said this. The fact 
was so obviously true to her, that it never 


occurred to her whether I would under- 
stand it or not. Of course that didn’t mat- 
ter. The invisible third was supposed to 
explain. If it didn’t, that was my fault for 
not calculating with it. I had met a man 
like Rickman, in flesh and blood. Miss 
Muffet had been discreet enough never to 
have done so. Yet the Rickman she had 
described in her novel was the sort of 
Rickman I had known. 

How in the wide world had she done it? 

Rickman, like most poets, lived in a 
boarding-house. You couldn’t, by any 
detective ability, find him anywhere else. 

So I said to her: “You never lived in a 
boarding-house in London ?” 

“With my mother, we lived in one for a 
short time. That is, we had rooms there, 
but our meals were served in our room; 
we never met the other people in the 
house,” said Miss Muffet. The proprieties 
seemed to forbid, though she didn’t say 
so, that she should ever have known such 
a man as Rickman. 

She was an appealing little figure, as she 
sat on the big sofa. Her feet scarcely 
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touched the floor, and she looked out 
upon me from within the outlines of her 
voluminous cloak, her big hat, her veil. 
It was a very soft-spoken, emphatically 
English accent in which she talked, but so 
timid was her tense pose of attention that 
one almost expected her to gasp and tum- 
ble off the couch ‘at any moment. 

The spider had no business to come 
there and frighten her, but she didn’t quite 
run away. 

Such a little woman she was, swathed 
in such voluminous drapery, that her face, 
except for a certain preciseness of repose, 
was like a wise little girl’s. I met her 
later, when she was a guest of Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, and then there was a 
severity of outline, a stiffness of bearing, 
that was more businesslike and direct than 
Miss Muffet ever could have had. I had 
been commissioned to arrange for an arti- 
cle she was to write at that time, and the 
circumstances enlightened a different side 
of Miss Sinclair’s professional self. 

From the remote suburban silences near 
London one can fancy little Miss Muffet, 
growing up, solemnly, inwardly apace 
with some divine fire. 

“T wrote a great deal of poetry at first,” 
she told me. Then, when the revenue 
from poetry was deficient, she reviewed 
other people’s books, and translated for- 
eign ones. 

“That was interesting,” said the spider, 
quite pleasantly. 

“Not at all, because they always gave 
me dry books and technical works to 


From “Margery” in 


translate,” said Miss Muffet, with some 
spirit in her tone. 

“And between times you worked on 
The Divine Fire?” 

“T fancy my hardest work was the novel. 
There was not much inspiration in any 
statistics. Not that I believe in any such 
nonsense as inspiration; I know better. 
Literary labor is desperately hard work. 

“I was two years writing The Divine 
Fire, and when it was finished I was trou- 
bled for a title. I was almost tempted to 
fall back upon the usual custom of naming 
it after the principal character, when I 
happened to read about a ‘critic’ who was 
burnt with the divine fire! and that decided 
the title of my book.” 

“But you never met a poet ?” 

“Never, until I came to New York,” 
said Miss Muffet solemnly, and then pro- 
ceeded to tell me the pleasure she had 
felt at meeting Richard Watson Gilder, 
and “a young poet whose name I have 
forgotten.” 

A maid came in to announce someone 
else, and as the spider moved to go, re- 
luctantly perhaps, Miss Muffet said with 
a delicious condescension: “I could give 
you ten minutes more, if you like.” 

Even a spider, bent on solemn duty, has 
a slight sense of humor, but Miss Muffet 
was a serious workaday literary woman, 
who saw no wonder in the special quality 
of her intellectual gifts. 

The dull browns and the cold meat pies 
of England had done their deadly work— 
they had driven the scintillations of her 
genius deep into introspective oblivion. 


‘Essays in Verse” 


By May Sinclair 


A ND I will worship all in all, and feel 
gy in the wide world, and in my own dark soul, 
The same deep life that flows from One to all. 


And thus the dense bulk and the shadow of self 
That darkening stood between me and the world, 


Blotting its loveliness, shall pass away. 


SINCLAIR 


AUTHOR OF 
“THe Divine Fire’ PORTRAIT SERies, No. 257 
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May Sinclair—Novelist and Woman 


A Study in First Causes 


By Dolores Bacon 


Author of ‘‘In High Places ’’ 


ERHAPS one of the most ex- 
traordinary things about 
P Miss May Sinclair’s contri- 
© w) butions to literature is that 
at the end of only four 
years of fame we are begin- 
ning to call her to the judgment seat. 
This alone implies great excellence. 
Anyone with a literary conscience must 
approach the classification of this author 
reluctantly. Where there is so much of 
brilliant performance to rejoice in, it 
would seem to be a shame to criticize; 
nevertheless, the very pretentiousness of 
her latest performance is a direct chal- 
lenge. 
Miss Sinclair is one who must be con- 


sidered not only as an author, but as a 
woman, because curiosity regarding a per- 
sonality is not so aroused by the novels of 
any other writer. So far as known, Miss 
Sinclair’s life has been a peculiarly un- 
eventful one. We have no record of 
unique happenings to her, nor of those 
cosmopolitan experiences which are likely 
to make history, even for commonplace 
people. She was born in Cheshire, and 
she has lived in Essex, in Gloucestershire, 
in Hull, Cornwall and Devonshire. In 
short, her experiences seem to have been 
entirely insular; yet her novel, The Divine 
Fire, reveals a knowledge of the world 
which must have been built up, either 
ex pede herculem, from out the soul of 
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A View of Sidmouth from Peak Hill 
The “‘ Harmouth”’ of The Divine Fire 
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genius, or else she must have had actual 
experience of a universal sort, undreamed 
of even by her intimates. Doubtless the 
former is the truth, and a wide book- 
knowledge of things and people has been 
pieced out by the acts of a brilliant and 
perceptive mind. It is known that she is 
an out-of-door woman, enjoying for the 
most part the life of her English kind. 
From her novels it is impossible to im- 
agine in the author a trace of esthetic 
feeling, or even of temperament, and tem- 
perament may be generally considered the 
birthright of genius. 

If, however, there seems to be no par- 
ity between her personality, her expe- 
rience and her books, yet we cannot forbear 
to trace the woman in the writer. 

For conscience’ sake a discussion such 
as this should be begun with the statement 
that Miss Sinclair is beyond question the 
most incisively brilliant writer of her time. 
It would be pleasant to leave the matter 
standing thus, but it would not be proper. 

Nearly four years ago this author was 
born to the American public, and was first 
recognized by an English public, in the 
novel, The Divine Fire. It was an ex- 
traordinary novel. It halted this side of 


greatness. In Rickman she created a 
character as certainly as Dumas created 
D’Artagnan; as Thackeray made Becky; 
as Dickens made Micawber or any other 
of his literary wonders. She created a 
character and startled us by her diction, 
by an apparent soundness of erudition, 
and she almost convinced us of her schol- 
arship. With all this, she had not made a 
great novel. One reason was that she had 
not known when to have done with her 
subject. Then The Tysons attracted our 
attention. It was a story of the deathless 
and not very inspiring love of a woman 
so pure (because so concentrated) that to 
those about her she lived, and came very 
near dying, an utter enigma. The very 
cause of this novel is one of our greatest 
objections to Miss Sinclair as a novelist: 
she seldom writes of true worth in any 
of its infinite forms, while in writing so 
much, and of so many, one wonders how 
she can now and then escape it. Her 
novels lack the enormous value of kindli- 
ness and optimism. In The Tysons we 
read of a woman who, for heroine, was 
an admirable choice of any author; but 
Miss Sinclair surrounded her with roués, 
and would-be roués, conscienceless spin- 
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sters and generally low-minded people. 
Apparently the author knew what she was 
doing, and picked this group of moral 
anemics from out the wealth of human 
splendors, because they were the kind she 
preferred to write about. 

She wrote a novel, Audrey Craven. It 
had no raison d’étre. It was so unim- 
portant in theme and in manner as to be 
unworthy of critical consideration. Obvi- 
ously in that book, and in Superseded, 
Miss Sinclair wrote intoxicated with her 
own cleverness. Shakespeare is suspected 
of having done this thing when he injected 
the soliloquy into Hamlet, but for one 
reason and another we have pardoned him. 

The two novels just mentioned were 
arid and void. 

Now, for the first time, Miss Sinclair 
has written with a universal problem for 
her theme. This latest novel is The Help- 
mate, and in it the author has at least one 
great moment: yet again, she has not writ- 
ten a great novel. More than this: from 
The Helpmate we must assume that she 
never can. In this novel she had a theme 
proper to literature and greatly sufficient ; 
and she had a brilliant mind to apply to 
its evolution. Her analytical power is be- 
yond criticism. It is even superlatively 
great; given an action, she can unerringly 





build the man! Given a set of character- 
istics, she can unerringly create his deeds! 
At this she is a master. In writing The 
Helpmate she showed a full understanding 
of her material, yet with all this equip- 
ment she did not arrive. Now there is 
something not only peculiar, but even 
startling about this, and we are justified 
in demanding: “If not, why not?” 

I believe one may say there are certain 
characters, events and things which have 
a momentous seeming, while as a fact they 
are without real significance, and when 
eliminated leave no vacuum. And I believe 
if one takes the trouble to analyze such 
things, people and events, one would in- 
variably discover evidence which perfectly 
accounted for this incongruity. Miss Sin- 
clair’s novels have a momentous seeming, 
yet I doubt if we should mourn their loss! 

There are certain technicalities that 
belong to the art of authorship which help 
to point a genius to her place, and this 
author is without an understanding of 
them. For example: when Miss Sinclair’s 
romantic characters arrive at a great psy- 
chological crisis they invariably talk, but 
properly and impressively in life’s and 
art’s great moments we encounter silence. 
When Esther Sommersen, in the chill of 
a bleak London morning, found the dead 
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body of her mother—Lady Dedlock—with 
dead hands clutching the iron gate of the 
frightful, rat-ridden, slimy churchyard, 
her dead eyes staring fearfully toward the 
nameless grave of Nemo, her dead lover, 
Dame Durden spoke not at all. What of 
speech was necessary to the situation was 
undertaken by Mr. Dickens. But if Miss 
Sinclair had written of this extraordinary 
moment, her heroine would have ex- 
claimed: “Oh, how could you!” She 
would have spoken in good faith, and 
speaking, would have been forever damned 
as an art creation. 

This may imply hypercriticism: such 
finite failures in the midst of so much ex- 


Wilde, yet our attitude toward her is only 
tolerant. 

In Audrey Craven she permitted herself 
to be clever at the expense of our pleasure 
—finally, even, at the expense of our en- 
tertainment—for the space of twenty pages 
at a time: a single paragraph is space 
enough in which to formulate and incon- 
testably to establish a Socratic philosophy : 
a science by which the world shall live: a 
religion by which it may die without fear! 

Assuming a training school for authors, 
we should place over Miss Sinclair’s desk 
above all other rules: “Don’t be too 
clever !""—and she would never follow it. 

To quote her: “Moral platitudes—all 








Bridge near Miss Sinclair's Cottage 


cellence may seem inconsequent, but such 
mistakes are -forbidden to artists. 

Neither George Eliot nor Tolstoy ever 
showed any constructive ability in their 
novels, but one or both will have a living 
fame unto several generations. Miss Sin- 
clair will not live beyond the hour in which 
she writes: she does not compensate for 
her lack of constructive ability by formu- 
lating a philosophy, or even by echoing 
one. 

She writes better epigram than does 
Pinero; as good epigram as did Oscar 


the old crusts he can lay his hands on, 
soaked in the milk-and-water of  senti- 
ment.”” A very few such clever moments 
in the course of one novel would establish 
Miss Sinclair’s legitimate claim to “good 
writing,’ and we find them on _ nearly 
every page. But an entirely efficient claim 
to literary genius cannot rest upon “good 
writing’ alone. One of the first elements 
absolutely necessary to literary achieve- 
ment which shall live a monument to its 
author’s greatness is a fine beauty of feel- 
ing and sentiment. A high-bred view of 
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A Manuscript Page of The Divine Fire 


life was the dominant note even when a_ instance do we recall that he held moral 
middle-class man like Charles Dickens was’ disability up to ridicule. He may have 
the one who wrote—and he wrote mostly made us smile in his presentation of it, 
of low-bred people. “There’s not so much _ but there was no bitterness in the cachina- 
in what you say as in the way you say it!” tion. We always feel with that author 


—which is one of those “platitudes soaked, the full pathos of turpitude. If 


etc.” often smote our sensibilities, yet we never 
Dickens frequently smote our sensibil- forgot that he, himself, had sensibilities 


ities, but we forgave him because in no _ a-plenty. 
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This is a difference. 

Miss Sinclair seldom writes of a good 
man or woman, and if she could seem to 
forget that her world is full of lepers, we 
should not deny to her the material she 
chooses ; but it is impossible for the sensi- 
tive, thoughtful person to read and not re- 
sent her attitude toward her own creations. 
All the hateful things of life she seems 
to weigh and comprehend, but she exhibits 
no feeling of pity, no feeling of distress 
that such things are; on the contrary, she 
seems to rejoice in these things as being 
vehicles for her own brilliancy. We feel, 
we are forced to feel, that the author is 
neither kind nor sensitive, but only inquis- 
itive. She seems incapable of the tender, 
twilight moments of literary art. The 
wonderful flight that made Dickens write 
his last chapter in Martin Chuzslewit 
(Tom Pinch at the organ) in prose that 
can almost be scanned would be utterly 
impossible to her. Or if mechanically 
possible, the mechanism would tell us in- 
stantly what had thrilled us with artistic 
joy—and the thrill would be fled. In all 
probability, Dickens was unaware to the 
day of his death of his own remarkable 
and beautiful performance. 

We may not place Miss Sinclair at any 
time upon the same shelf with Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward—not at Mrs. Ward’s worst or 
Miss Sinclair’s best—yet a comparison is 
possible. Mrs. Ward creates a scholarly 
atmosphere whenever she writes, which 


From “Essays in Verse’ 
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runs neck and neck with all the human 
passions—devilish and sublime. She does 
not write at any time with that blinding 
epigrammatic brilliancy which is the larg- 
est part of Miss Sinclair’s claim to serious 
attention, but she writes always with a 
broad, proud art which gives to her au- 
thority, first, last, and all of the time. 

Yet we are glad that Miss Sinclair has 
written. We hope she will write again, 
because in this vast desert of mediocrity 
such literary oases as her novels often 
give us relief, if not refreshment. But in 
order to prevail, even for a decade, by 
such cleverness as hers, one must be a 
specialist, like Mr. Kipling. Miss Sinclair 
is no specialist. She is familiar with all 
sorts of mental and moral disease; she 
does not lack dramatic instinct; but she 
lacks totally the power of dramatic con- 
struction. She does not fail to know 
beauty of character when she meets with 
it, but it has no value to her outside her 
professionalism—as a foil to the mephitics 
of which she prefers to write. And if she 
does not truly value these beauties for 
themselves alone, she cannot use them ef- 
fectively in her art. 

Her brilliant methods may already have 
qualified her for Westminster Abbey, but 
her obtrusive lack of love of her kind— 
to be inferred from her novels—shall bar 
her forever from the hearts of her readers. 

She is of yesterday and to-day, but in 
no way of to-morrow. 
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By May Sinclair 


H Earth! Oh Mother! Not in vain 
Let thy child call, whose soul doth see 
The likeness of herself in thee, 
Familiar dearness, joy or pain; 
And with thy mystic life unwrought, 
Deep human life of love and thought, 
That losing finds itself again. 
Oh Earth! Oh Mother! Answer me— 
How without death can true life be? 
How but for sorrow joy up-spring? 


Were there no sleep, would there be wakening? 













Novels of Sex 


As Exampled in May Sinclair’s Work 
By Talcott Williams 


OST novels are novels of sex, 
but precisely as sex dyes the 

M lives and the natures of 
© w) women more deeply but not 

more vividly than the lives 

and natures of men, sex 
weighs more in the novels women write. 
It did not when women wrote on men’s 
models, but when women: begin to write 
novels from their own point of view, they 
write novels of sex. ‘The only surprising 
thing about this is that it should surprise 
anyone. Sex is but part of nature. Its 
pains, perils and limitless possibilities, a 
thousand proverbs remind us, have been 
laid by society, a heavier burden on the 
shoulders of women than of men. When 
a woman like Miss May Sinclair, of 
genius, equipped with knowledge, style, 
penetration, observation and the story- 
teller’s power, addresses herself to the 
problems of life through the novel, the 
one factor that differences her work is 
its skilled analysis of the problems of 
sex as a woman sees and feels them. 
Superseded, which is one of the two 
stories in Two Sides of a Question, which 
appeared seven years ago, has little of 
this, less than the story which has not 
been republished, The Cosmopolitan. It 
has therefore the more simple charm and 
the less power. 

Out of Miss Sinclair’s short list of five, 
in three, Audrey Craven, The Helpmate 
and The Divine Fire, the “goodness” of a 
man before he is married is the pivot on 
which turn the woes of Audrey and of 
Anne Majendie, and the question of 
Lucia: “Was Horace a good man?” No 
man could possibly have realized how 
serious this particular problem is becom- 
ing as the rising standards and increasing 





social knowledge of women battle with 
the immemorial and sanctioned evil of 
men. No mere man either could have 
ventured in The Helpmate to toss a man 
about by three women, one of whom se- 
duces him, one of whom he makes his 
mistress, and one of whom unwittingly 
marries him, supposing him “good.” Nor 
would a man have been as pitiless to the 
last, as Miss Sinclair and nature itself, that 
larger feminine justice of the universe, 
making the married woman the only 
despicable woman of the three, and, in 
the author’s estimate, the least moral. 
Mrs. Nevill Tyson, in The Tysons, is but 
one of many women that move men and, 
snaring, destroy themselves, but she is 
seen through the eyes of the women in 
the tale, and Audrey Craven declares the 
match women make when sex is burned 
out and other claims come. 

The Divine Fire has much more than 
all this. It is woven of the wider web of 
life. “Journalism” is here, and the lower 
life of the stage. The poet Rickman, born 
of a Jew book-dealer, cockney, trained 
by a vulgar love, socially redeemed by 
passion for a gentlewoman, is a creation of 
the first magnitude. How many men of 
genius are there in all fiction whose poems, 
whose speech and whose development, 
convince and convict of genius. Few. I 
find it hard to name one such. But the 
evolution of the man is of sex. He finds 
himself through two women, and few men 
could be made to believe that any witchery 
of women could transform a genius who 
was not a gentleman into a genius who 
was. But Miss Sinclair is kind to all her 
men, particularly if they wander, and to 
women inexorable, as has been the femi- 
nine verdict in all ages. 
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| 1852-1907 
i) Fritz Scheel | 
i A Tribute | 
if | By Florence Earle Coates 
i i He gave his life to Music,—gave— 
| For love, not hire,—himself denying ; 


But Music lives and gives him life undying. 


In the deep silence, may he hear 
Such harmonies as he could wake, 
And O, may some faint accents reach his ear 
From the great City’s heart that sorrows for his sake! 





! 
His body rests, o’erwearied, in the grave, 
t 





Some Celebrated Attics in Paris 


By Kathrine Douglas 


TTIC retreats with an out- 

look over the chimney pots 

A of the Latin Quarter, over 
© 2) the winding Seine with its 
bridges and barges, or with 

a view of the gay Mont- 
martre—such were the first homes in 
Paris of France’s youthful geniuses, 
Hugo, Balzac and Murger. There, high 
above the noise and traffic of the streets, 
they dreamed and toiled over those ro- 
mances and verses that heralded the dawn 
of a new literary era in the nineteenth 


Later an impecunious artist from the 
Beaux Arts took up his abode in the his- 
toric garret. But the honor of living 
there weighed heavily upon him, for, 
when Hugo’s admirers ferreted out their 
hero’s former home, the young art stu- 
dent was never free from wholesale in- 
vasions of his retreat. So he soon de- 
cided to leave it to dust, cobwebs and 
memories, betaking himself to less illus- 
trious quarters. 

Crossing the Bridge of the Arts—once 
the rendezvous of long-haired painters 








Victor Hugo’s Attic 


Showing the dormer window from which the great poet and novelist 
looked down upon Paris 


century, and all to the somber accom- 
paniment of scanty rations, the biting 
winds of winter, and the blaze of the 
summer’s heat. 

It was under the eaves of a ram- 
shackle building in the narrow rue du 
Dragon that Hugo wrote his impassioned 
Letters to His Fiancée, then Adéle Fou- 
cher, later Madame Victor Hugo. From 
his high dormer window the poet doubt- 
less often stood at twilight, and filled his 
soul with the glory of the dying sun that 
flashed dimly over the grimy roofs and 
sparkled across the sluggish waters of 
the river in the distance. 





with broad trousers and flowing ties—the 
lover of half-forgotten landmarks strolls 
along the quays, with their second-hand 
bookcases arrayed along the stone para- 
pets, then, turning away from the swarm 
of bourgeois passers-by in the Boulevard 
Henri Quatre, he finds himself in a dark 
passageway called rue _ Lesdigiuéres. 
There, in a bare garret room, furnished 
in monastic simplicity with bed, wash- 
stand, table and single chair, Balzac was 
left to battle with the vast Paris that lay 
before his window, to wring from it the 
joys and sorrows that later found im- 
mortal commemoration in his “Human 
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Comedy.” Perhaps the hardships of the 
poet in Lost Illusions found their proto- 
type in the struggles of the young author. 

Unlike the traditional ambitious littéra- 
teur, who exchanges his humble surround- 
ings in the provinces—the farm or the 
shop—for the squalor of the capital, car- 
rying with him the prayers and hardly 
earned savings of relatives, Balzac left a 
home of plenty when his family moved 
from their residence in the prosperous 
district of Paris, and young Honoré 
stayed to face his luck alone in his aerial 
den. There, courting his bright fancies 
that later blossomed into his romances 
of Parisian life, he suffered cold and 
hunger—the common lot of the seeker 
after fame. But when he was once more 
amid the luxuries of home, with all those 
little family attentions that wiped out the 
memory of the starving days and freezing 
nights, he regretted his attic hermitage, 
“where I had quiet,” he lamented, “and 
could receive the guests of my mind. 
Rousseau’s Julie was my only love, Fon- 
taine and Moliére my friends, and Racine 
my guide and master.” 

The earlier existence of Henri Murger, 
the creator of “Bohemian life,” was spent 
in changing from one barren garret to 
another—the frequency of these changes 
depending on the good or ill will of his 
janitor. 

He came by his attic habits quite nat- 
urally, for his father exercised the much 
ridiculed profession of concierge, and 


considered it only meet and proper that 
his son should be lodged under the eaves. 
But at last when the paternal patience 
was tried to the uttermost by the jovial, 
boisterous horde of unkempt Bohemians 
that clattered up the narrow six flights 
and made the worn rafters ring with mid- 
n‘ght conviviality, the young man was 
ousted from his childhood’s home, and 
was compelled to move to another garret, 
on the left bank of the Seine. Shortly 
tiring of solitary quarters, he joined 
Lélioux and Pottier, the future author of 
the revolutionary hymn “Internationale,” 
in a tiny room furnished, as Lélioux 
jokingly said, with “air, sunshine and 
eternal gaiety.” 

Then came another series of moves, 
until the unfortunate Murger crossed the 
river again, and mounted to a small, low- 
ceilinged chamber in a back building. 
From his window he could look out on 
the near heights of Montmartre, and 
sometimes, leaning over his window rail- 
ing, he could catch a glimpse of the moon 
“laughing between a rift in the clouds.” 
Here the Club of Water Drinkers was 
formed, and here in all probability his 
attic experiences were jotted down and 
worked over until the result was that 
immortal tale of the four merry Bohe- 
mians so well known in all lands and on 
all stages. Of all his shifting lodgings 
this last deserves the honor of being 
called ‘“Murger’s Attic.” It is now 61 
rue Taitbout. 


An Answer 
By Emma Etta Tomlinson 


Mi pen cannot utter the thoughts as they crowd, 
As they jostle each other along; 


My fingers are idle, their power is gone, 
For my heart could not tune with the song. 


And all out of harmony singing must be 
If the heart of the minstrel is dumb,— 
When lips only answer to somebody’s plea, 


And the soul of the singer is numb. 
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ROLLIN LESTER DION. 


Illustrated with Photographs and Drawings by the Author 


| UCKED away on the York- 

shire coast, in a hollow of 

the beetling cliffs, braving 

the wild, engulfing tides 

of the North Sea, and bear- 

ing the brunt of the fiercest 

storms known to any coast, ofttimes 

shrouded in drifting, swirling banks of 

fog, Whitby has come down: to us mel- 

lowed by time and the kiss of sun and 
weather. 

Bede, the ancient Saxon historian, tells 
us that Whitby was known to the Saxons 
as “Streoneshalh,” meaning a promontory, 
or strong place. The little town is built 
at the mouth of the river Esk, which here 
widens slightly and then meets the ocean. 

Considering the fact that the old Roman 
Road runs within two miles of the town, 


The Town of Whitby as Seen from the Bay 


and from other very satisfying proofs, it 
is easy to believe that the Romans used 
Whitby as a base of supplies—the harbor 
offering ample protection for their galleys ; 
further, it being the principal inlet along 
the coast, it is supposed to be the “Dunum 
Sinus” of Ptolemy. 

Dating from the Norman conquest, mid- 
way of the eleventh century, Whitby has 
been famed as a fishing-town, and during 
the reign of “Good Queen Bess” it be- 
came a thriving seaport. 

But we must hark back to the sixth cen- 
tury for the initial point of Whitby’s an- 
cient glory, for then was founded her 
monastery, by Osway, King of North- 
umbria, in fulfilment of a vow made on 
the field of battle, that, if victorious, he 
would give his only daughter to be a virgin 
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and twelve manors of land for 
the founding of monasteries. 
Within a few decades the mon- 
astery merged into an abbey 
under the guidance of the beauti- 
ful and learned St. Hilda. She 
was the presiding genius over a 
great realm of spiritual forces 
and literary initiative. Her repu- 
tation for learning was so great 
that she was called the “female 
Gamaliel,” and her piety has been 
the theme of song and _ story. 
Scott says in ‘““Marmion”—in the 


Whitby 





After the death of Hilda, in 
680, and that of A®lfleda, who suc- 
ceeded her as abbess, and who 
died in the year 713, the Abbey 
was governed entirely by abbots. 
The monastery was of the Bene- 
dictine order, was dedicated to 
God in honor of St. Peter, and, 
according to the custom of the 
time, was for the religious of 
both sexes. Yet, after all the vary- 
ing episodes of its history and its 
alternating rulers, the one name 
that clings to the Abbey, like the . 





Whitby Abbey 


conversation between the nuns of 


Whitby and Lindisfarn: 


They told how in their convent cell, 
A Saxon Princess once did dwell, 
The lovely Edelfied; 

And how a thousand snakes each one 
Was changed into a coiled stone, 
When holy Hilda prayed. 

Themselves within the holy bound, 
Their stony folds had often found, 
They told how sea-fowls’ pinions fail, 
As over Whitby’s towers they sail, 
And sinking down with flutterings faint 
They do their homage to the saint. 





ivy to its ancient ruins, is the 
name of Hilda. 

Hoary with age, sublime in its 
crumbling ruins, Whitby Abbey 
stands to-day amid the purple 
heather, caressed by sea winds, 
fighting the ravages of time, a 
finger-mark on the page of the 
world’s literature. Here Cedmon, 
the Saxon singer, tuned his harp, 
and sang the song that has come 
swelling down through all the cen- 




















turies to help make golden our 


days. 

His poem exists in the pages of 
Bede, the Saxon chronicler, and 
was instrumental in causing John 
Milton to write Paradise Lost. 
Milton’s own copy of the Chroni- 
cles, annotated in the poet’s hand- 
writing, is now in the Bodleian 
Library, at Oxford. From Bede 
again we learn that Czdmon 
was an unlettered peasant, a lav 
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few more verses. He also com- 
posed a poetical paraphrase of a 
large portion of the Scriptures, 
and this latter work is interesting 
and remarkable as being one of 
the first attempts to produce a 
vernacular version of the Bible. 

It was within the walls of this 
Abbey, whose shadows are ever 
changing with the years, that the 
great Synod of Streoneshalh as- 
sembled to discuss the date of 





Where the Boats Lay at Rest 
Whitby 


priest in the Abbey during Hilda’s 
time; and so ignorant of songs, 
poems and letters was he, that in 
the evenings, instead of joining 
his companions in their customary 
jollities, he withdrew to the stalls 
of the oxen, where in his sleep 
one night a vision appeared to him 
and commanded him to sing the 
song of Creation. When Cedmon 
awoke he was able to repeat all 
that he had sung, even to add a 


Faster Sunday. The difference as 
to the time of the celebration of 
the festival that existed between 
the English and the Romish 
Churches sometimes, though not 
often, caused the English to cele- 
brate Easter while the Romish 
Church was observing Palm Sun- 
day. The Synod came to a happy 
and satisfactory adjustment of the 
matter, and there was established 
a unity in the celebration of 




























‘* They Go Down to the Sea to Garner in Their Night Harvest ’’ 
Whitby 
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zone of heather-covered, wind-swept 
moors, on the other by the North Sea, 
Whitby lies between two great cliffs cen- 
tered by the gently flowing river Esk. 
Entering the town from the landward 
side, the eye is held and the mind soothed 
by the mellow blaze of color in the river. 
Here the fishing-boats and cobbles lay 
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A Typical Whitby Fisherman 


Easter Sunday throughout the universal 
Church. 

Leaving the great congregation of 
events which throng the walls of the 
ancient Abbey, modern Whitby has a call 
for our thought and affection. 

Girt about, on the one hand, by a vast 
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A Familiar Sight 
Whitby 


from early dawn until the sun fades, when 
they go down to the sea to garner in their 
night harvest. Warped together in odd 
numbered groups, like old friends gath- 
ered in some busy mart, their masts gently 
raking the air as they sway up and down, 
side to side, their red and brown sails 








On the Way to the Abbey 








A Jet Carver at Home Old Whitby 





Asleep After a Hard Night’s Work 
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clinging and flapping in mild applause 
against the rigging, the straining timbers 
and rolling creak of the impatient tillers 
as they all move to the gentle rising and 
falling of the tide, lend a subtle sense of 
action to the scene. 

Following along the wharves strewn 
with drying nets may be found groups of 
bronzed fishermen, toilers and heroes of 
the sea. From the cradle their play- 
things have been the waves’ crests, and 
their breath the salt-laden wind of the sea. 
One passes the piled-up barrels of herring 
and sifted salt, and hears the sing-song 
count as the fish are handed—sometimes 
forty thousand to a single boat—three fish 
to a count: “Thoo’s van! but thoo’s not 
yan! but thoo’s yan! Thoo’s twa! but 
thoo’s not twa! but thoo’s twa!” meaning, 
“One to pay, one to give away, and one to 
tally there.” 

You come to the old drawbridge which 
spans the river, separating the upper from 
the lower harbor. Looking across, one 
sees the red-tiled, moss-covered roofs, the 
chimneys capped by quaint chimney pots, 
rising one above the other in an irregular 
mass till they are met by the base of the 
towering cliffs above. Half veiled behind 
the curling smoke of her peat fires, the 
old town nestles beneath the shadow of 
the Abbey, which crowns the heights, ma- 
jestic in its wasting, crumbling ruins. 

Crossing the bridge, one’s mind drinks 
deep of the wine of romance. Moving up 
the winding, heavily cobbled street, old 
sea-lamps swing and creak above the door- 
ways. There is a smell of tar and ropes, 
and the sound of nailed sea-boots on the 
stones. The ear is filled with the mild 
accent of old Yorkshire. Here and there 
the eye wanders up some dark, narrow 
passageway, where endless steps go up 
to the burst of sunshine and blue to be 
seen at the top. Here also may be seen 
the quaint homes and shops of the work- 
ers in jet, for the sea wall is filled with 
seams of purest jet. Continuing on, but 
ever up, past the old market square, with 
its pillared town hall and old bell, its mar- 
ket booths and countrywomen, the street 
leads up to the one hundred and _ ninety- 
nine steps which bring you to St. Mary’s 





Church, hard by the Abbey, where these 
people go every Sunday in every weather. 
As the last granite step of the winding 
stairway is reached, there stands on the 
very edge of the cliff a granite cross, 
erected as a memorial to Czedmon, the 
first singer of English sacred song. 





Caedmon's Cross 


Crossing the graveyard to the Abbey 
Court, and its worn market cross, one 
reaches the Abbey—alone in its decay, 
solemn, appealing, the birthplace of in- 
spirations. 

















































American and English. 


Contemporary Drama and Dramatists 





I. Henry Arthur Jones 


By Montrose J. Moses 


HEN one is to consider a dra- 
matist, it is perhaps anoma- 

W lous to spend most of the 
@ 2) time estimating him as a 

critic. But in the career of 

Henry Arthur Jones, the 
English dramatist, there is undoubtedly 
no characteristic more forceful than his 
attitude toward the English drama, and 
none which gives him the greater right to 
lead in the movement for its betterment. 
And because the ideals of Jones the critic 
have not always been put into practice 
by Jones the dramatist, it is not surpris- 
ing to find the author of “Mrs. Dane’s 
Defense” more severely scrutinized by the 
public than any other of his contempora- 
ries. Take away from Jones his critical 
faculty based upon moving ideas, and he 
is still as clever in technique as Pinero; 
add to this stagecraft what you have 
taken away, and you cannot but conclude 
that Henry Arthur Jones is the leading 
figure in present-day English drama. 

He has reached this position after 
varied apprenticeship ; born September 28, 
1851, he spent his first five years in the 
village of Grandborough, Buckingham- 
shire, where his father, Silvanus Jones, 
worked a farm. At the grammar school 
of Winslow he received his education, and 
when only about thirteen he was placed 
with a commercial firm, although his tastes 
showed themselves to be decidedly literary. 

One can imagine the difficulties under 
which he wrote his essays, poems, and 
stories during this period—none of which 
brought more than the comfort of self- 
expression. It was while visiting a Lon- 
don theater in 1870 that his resolve to 
turn playwright was formed, though the 
immediate activity resulting therefrom 
was a three-volume novel which, it is said, 
took some three years to finish. The plot, 
in after time, found its way into “The 
Silver King” (1882), a successful melo- 
drama, written in conjunction with Henry 
Herman. In 1878, the first piece by Jones, 
“It’s Only Round the Corner,” was pro- 
duced at the Theater Royal, Exeter, but 





it was not until 1881 that he gave up busi- 
ness altogether to devote himself to play- 
writing. 

It is interesting to note that 1882 is the 
earliest date of any of the lectures and 
essays in Mr. Jones’ volume, The Renas- 
cence of the English Drama; and as Jones 
the dramatist has hardly allowed a year 
to pass without a new play, so Jones the 
critic has kept apace. 

As an actor, Mr. Jones has figured in 
his own plays—‘‘A Clerical Error” (1879) 
for example, with Miss Winifred Emery; 
as a manager, he presented his “The Cru- 
saders” (1891) at the Avenue Theater, 
London; as a critic, he has defended him- 
self from critics—notably in the case of 
“Saints and Sinners” (1884), the first of 
his plays to gain marked recognition, and 
in the facetious dedication of the comedy, 
“The Case of Rebellious Susan” (1894). 
All of that training which the drama re- 
quires he has undergone, and the result is 
seen at its highest perfection in “Mrs: 
Dane’s Defense” (1900). Out of the 
forty-odd dramas written’ by Mr. Jones, 
only a few have been printed, and they 
show similarities that point to the dra- 
matist’s inventive limitations. He built up 
an independence for himself in melo- 
drama, until he could afford to give his 
ideas in the face of prejudice. I find but 
one adaptation in the long list of plays 
to his credit: Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House,” 
strangely called “Breaking a Butterfly” 
(1884) and given.a happy ending. 

Both in “Judah” (1890) and in 
“Michael and His Lost Angel” (1896), we 
find Mr. Jones’ treatment of the clerical 
types defined—men with a stoic resolve to 
confess their sins—for in each instance 
they are compromised, and in the end 
show their conventional religious unfitness 
in their peculiar thirst for life. In “The 
Hypocrites” a minister dominates the sit- 
uation. And further, in “Judah,” and in 
“The Rogue’s Comedy” (1896), similar 
purposes are seen in the treatment of 
mental healing and clairvoyance—both ex- 
posed in the cases taken as the main plots. 
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So, too, in “Mrs. Dane’s Defense” (1900), 
“Whitewashing Julia” (1903), and “Jo- 
seph Entangled” (1904), Mr. Jones has 
played upon the same string of gossip to 
show the evil consequences of idle talk. 
Mrs. Dane, with her past, was the trag- 
ical victim ; the heroine in “Whitewashing 
Julia” was the culpable conqueror of con- 
ventional tongues; and in “Joseph En- 
tangled,” an innocent situation was talked 
up to a point of vital consequences. 

Throughout Mr. Jones’ dramatic work 
we will not find any determined stand 
against convention, for by it English life 
is marked; what this dramatist demands 
is the right to discuss upon the stage any 
topic, however holy or however dark, pro- 
vided such use will result in some spiritual 
benefit. It is a national drama he wishes, 
which, now at least, must be conventional 
to represent English life. 

George Bernard Shaw makes the error 
of attempting to depict English life un- 
conventionalized; and he criticizes the 
English drama by saying: “The conflict 
of individuals with law and convention 
can be dramatized like all other human 
conflicts ; but they are purely judicial ; and 
the fact that we are much more curious 
about the suppressed relations between 
the man and the woman than about the 
relations between both and our courts of 
law and private juries of matrons, pro- 
duces that sensation of evasion, of dis- 
satisfaction, of fundamental irrelevance, 
of shallowness, of useless disagreeable- 
ness, of total failure to edify and partial 
failure to interest. 

In part, Jones and Pinero are open to 
this criticism ; but ideas, logically followed, 
without having to resort to the theatrical 
on all occasions, make Jones greater than 
Pinero—nowhere better seen than in the 
third act of “Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” where 
Sir Daniel Carteret cross-examines the 
woman before him. It is easier to move 
the dramatis persone into situations than 
to have the striking situations come from 
the growth or the weakness of character. 

What makes Pinero and Jones repre- 
sentative English dramatists is, in the one 
case, the treatment of conventional Eng- 
lish situation; and in the other, the ex- 
pression of conventional English idea 
through situation. As dramatist, Mr. 
Jones must, with English life itself, be 
subject to the slow progress of evolution; 


already he has done much to throw off 
the influence of an artificial school, and 
the difference between “The Bauble Shop” 
(1893) and “Mrs. Dane’s Defense” is the 
difference between Robertson and the later 
Jones. 

We are told that Ruskin, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Darwin and Spencer are conspicuous 
on Mr. Jones’ library shelves. To say 
that in his critical attitude he shows the 
influence of Arnold means that he must 
demand the very best in drama, as Arnold 
did in literature—and that he must realize 
the limitations of English character. 
Throughout The Renascence of the Eng- 
lish Drama there are repeatedly sounded 
those vital thoughts that stamp Jones the 
critic—to use an Arnold phrase—as sane 
and catholic in his taste. It is not theory 
that is indulged in, but conclusion resting 
upon actual fact. 

“T have fought,” writes Mr. Jones, “for 

a recognition of the distinction between 
the art of the drama on the one hand, and 
popular amusement on the other. 
I have fought for the entire freedom of 
the modern dramatist, for his right to por- 
tray all aspects of human life, all pas- 
sions, all opinions; for the freedom of 
search, the freedom of phrase, the free- 
dom of treatment, that are allowed to the 
Bible and to Shakespeare, that must neces- 
sarily be allowed to every writer and to 
every artist that sees humanity as a whole. 
I have fought for sanity, and wholesome- 
ness, for largeness and breadth of view. 
I have fought against the cramping and 
deadening influences of modern pessi- 
mistic realism; its littleness, its ugliness, 
its narrowness, its parochial aims.” Here 
is a clear, direct statement, and for a mo- 
ment let us consider the points, since they 
apply as well to the American as to the 
English public. 

Mr. Jones asks his readers why, if they 
expect a dramatist to portray faithfully a 
type or phase of life, should they deny 
him the right to discuss the religious 
undercurrent of an age which makes, one 
way or the other, for character? Because, 
he concludes, they either believe religion 
to have become inactive as a force, or they 
fear the consequences of the struggle be- 
tween thought and belief. 

Again he asks: What should we require 
in drama? and thereupon he contrasts 
amusement with fun: the amusement com- 

















ing from life, and the fun which is evolved 
from the outward falsifications of life. 
This naturally brings him to the consid- 
eration of the word dramatic as opposed 
to theatrical: “Human life,” he writes, 
“is a larger thing than the theater, and the 
theater can be powerful only in so far as 
it recognizes this, and allows the chief 
things in a play to be not the cheap, me- 
chanical tricks of the playwright, the 
effective curtains, the machinery of clev- 
erly devised situations, but the study of 
life and character, the portraiture of the 
infinitely subtle workings of the human 
heart.” 

Mr. Jones looks upon the word theatri- 
cal as synonymous with “false, hollow, 
sham, gaudy, empty,” and tricky. The dif- 
ference between the art pleasure and the 
amusement pleasure is the difference be- 
tween a play that “is intellectually remu- 
nerative, fruitful and enduring,” and one 
that is marked by the “absence of 
thought.” And in this dignity of the 
drama as an art, as containing “a wide 
and searching knowledge of life,” is to be 
found its value as an educative force. 
“The piercing light of science has been 
sprung upon us behind the scenes, and our 
old, worn-out apparatus of theatrical 
effect and situation looks half ghastly, half 
trumpery in that cold, cruel beam.” 

It is not a hopeless view of the drama 
that one finds in this book; always come 
the encouraging signs of a renascence of 
taste, in which the drama will be viewed 
in the same light as its sister arts, when 
the English public will fully realize that 
“the English drama is, or should be, 
mainly and chiefly the art of representing 
English life.” 

Mr. Jones has wisely viewed the drama 
from the practical standpoint—considering 
that a play, even though it contains all 
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that which entitles it to be called litera- 
ture, primarily is to be presented by 
actors, at the expense of managers, before 
an audience which is supposed to judge. 
With the privilege of a critic, he is able 
to discuss how life should be viewed on 
the stage, whereas Mr. Jones the dra- 
matist can only criticize life by showing 
forcibly its existent prejudices, and the ex- 
istent evil consequences therefrom. 

In the final estimate, Mr. Jones will, 
I believe, be known chiefly through The 
Renascence of the English Drama, and 
“Mrs. Dane’s Defense.” It is criticism such 
as one finds in the former volume that 
moves a reader to consider drama as an 
institutional necessity rather than as a 
mere pastime ; and in the play there will be 
found a model of construction and active 
life. It cannot be claimed for Mr. Jones 
the dramatist that he is a force in drama 
in the sense that Ibsen is; yet his work 
means more than Mr. Pinero’s, because 
it shows the dignity of an art by revealing 
life as beyond the caprice of the dramatist. 
But as a critic, Mr. Jones moves the dra- 
matic idea forward, and whether it be an 
essay on the national recognition of the 
English drama, or on the essentials of the 
craft, he writes in a manner to win re- 
spect for himself and for his art. 

The one regret is that Jones the dra- 
matist is always subjected to the critical 
dicta of Jones the critic. Apply The 
Renascence of the English Drama to the 
limitations of English life rather than 
to the individual dramatist, who must, of 
necessity, conform to his age. For as the 
philosophical mind must be somewhat in 
advance of its environment to be a force, 
so, in a dual réle, Henry Arthur Jones the 
critic is preparing the road in advance of 
Henry Arthur Jones the dramatist. 








Piazza Michael Angelo 


By Julia Hall 


BOVE the “Lily’s” streets, where life is fair, 
Where Nature paints her theme with pastel hues 
Tinting the Arno vale in beauty rare, 
The eye is held entranced with glorious views 
That lift the mind and captivate the heart. 
Perchance the Master’s spirit hovers nigh, 
The Angelo—the messenger of art, 
Great strong evangel of true aim and high. 


Italian skies in benediction lie, 
With touch as soft as lovers’ lips impart, 
So close, the air divine is breathed ; and high 
The soul is lifted—to the realms of art. 
“David” stands in the midst, and all alone, 
To draw the wandering thoughts from things below, 
Fair heights, where art’s true atmosphere is known! 
The consecrated place of Angelo. 


William Blake 


By W. G. Tinckom-Fernandez 


at HE fire-born Spirit comes to earth again, 
To dwell a sacred while within a soul 


Lighted with visions to a distant goal, 
To guide its delvings, and to ease the pain 
That on its mystic altar long hath lain, 
Gently to close those eyes, and seal that scroll; 
To weld together in symbolic whole 
The golden parts God blessed within that brain. 


And through the fleeting years men there shall find 
Fragments of hearts they loved, and lives they knew, ’ 
Till overseas a kinship near shall bind, 
While souls revived shall drink of life anew, 
And treasure echoes from the master-mind 
God hid with his own sweet, mysterious dew. 





Frederic Mistral 


An Appreciation Based on his “‘ Autobiography ” * 
By Maria Elmendorf Lillie 


Magazine,” introduced us to 

a man of genius, so simple 

in his habits, so romantic in 
his work and environment, that he at once 
became for us a literary friend of a new 
and distinct type. Already, then, the poet 
Mistral was widely known and _ loved 
throughout France, and the recent award 
to him of one of the Nobel prizes gives 
him that permanent literary recognition 
that his work justifies him in receiving. 

Mistral’s life record, which he has now 
formally handed over to the world, shows 
how deeply his nature and his work are 
rooted in the very earth of the “Midi,” 
and are part and product of that clime and 
of no other. His noble and dignified 
father was the owner of one of the largest 
“Mas,” or farms, in the district, which, 
in its free and lordly management, held to 
all the primitive manners and customs. 
As the poet says, he “was nourished with 
traditions from his mother’s milk.” His 
parents had a superior respect for one who 
could not speak French. Nursery songs 
and children’s tales were Mistral’s fairy 
guides to the good Provengal tongue. That 
is a quaint, droll picture he gives us of 
the little Frédéri, in the fine vaulted 
kitchen of his grandparents. They were 
country gentlefolk. He was there recit- 
ing at the instance of one of the town 
magnates, himself the father of eleven or 
twelve infants, his little rhyme of “Jean 
du Porc,” a juvenile Provencal legend. It 
is somewhat like “Who Killed Cock- 
Robin?” though without the immortal 
beauty of the final couplet of our own bit 
of nursery folk-lore. 

The days of Mistral’s childhood have a 
peculiar interest, for there his nature, 
which fs Greek simplicity translated into 
Gallic naiveté, is seen in its first buddings. 


* MEMOIRS or MIsTRAL. Rendered into Eng- 
lish by Constance Elisabeth Maud. Illustrated. 
The Baker and Taylor Company. 


T is now more than twenty 
years since an article by 
I Daudet, in the “Century 


The discernment and thirst for the beauti- 
ful were clearly marked, at four years of 
age, in the touching story of the iris. 

This gorgeous flower of gold, growing 
out of the blue water, Mistral judges to be 
the original of the national ensign, and is 


Frederic Mistral 
In 1864 


one of the glories of the south of’ France. 
Minutely, with a minuteness that all small 
things receive in Provencal description, 
Mistral tells of the rich blossoms and of 
his childish longing for them. They grew 
by the stream that fed the well, where the 
water was drawn in the old-time way by 
a rope and a wheel. We see the tiny form 
running away from the barn; it cautiously 
descends the slope—the little hands would 
grasp the flowers—too far! in he falls to 
the neck! 

The mother leads home her soaked 
duckling, and warns him of a terrible ser- 
pent, hidden in the grass, ready to devour 
birds and children. Then she takes off the 
wet little garments and dresses him in his 
Sunday best. 

Again he goes to the barn floor, but 
catches sight of a white butterfly. He 
runs, with his yellow locks escaping from 
his baby cap. Ah! he is at the well 
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waters. Splash! in he is again, and now 
thinks he sees the great serpent. 

“Run, Mistress, run; the little one has 
fallen in the water!” He is pulled out of 
the offensive mud and soundly spanked. 
Once more he is reclothed, this time in his 
little robe de féte. “O gallant robe!” 
with its black velvet stripes, its dots of 
gold, on a blue ground. 

“Now, go and take care of the hens, and 
see that they do not fly away,” says Mére 
Mistral. But chickens eat grasshoppers, 





Mistral 


As he is today 


and grasshoppers hop to well waters, 
where iris blooms, and a “longing, passion- 
ate, delirious, excessive” wipes out the 
memory of past experiences. “This time 
thou wilt not fall,” says the tiny Frédéri 
to his disobedient little self, and, grasping 
a bulrush, he slowly descends the bank. 
Ah, woe! it is a frail reed, and he is in 
again, head first. 

“The little devil has fallen in again,” 
cry the farm hands, and, “Now you shall 
be punished once more,” they say, as they 
pull him out. “Ah, no!” the mother comes 
in tears. “This child is not like others, Le 
bon Dieu be thanked that he is not 
drowned.” And now again, at the farm, 





the blessed woman wipes his diminutive, 
stripped body with her apron, administers 
a dose for fear of shock, and leaves him 
to cry himself to sleep in his cradle. And 
of what did he dream? Ah, his iris flow- 
ers, and then hears a voice which cries 
“Frédéri!” and awakes to find a big hand- 
ful of iris, all golden, lying on his tiny cot. 
“Himself, the patriarch, the master, my 
noble father, had gone to pick the flowers 
I so longed for, and the mistress, my beau- 
tiful mother, had put them on my bed.” 

Thus did all the influences of his early 
life, while they recognized, combine also to 
foster and to educate the instinct of 
beauty and of art. Happy Mistral! He 
breathed in romance from the atmosphere 
which surrounded him. His first delicious 
schooldays seemed especially designed to 
foster truancy. Then he made his 
“Plantie,” or took his little stand, as was 
the custom of infant Provengal knight- 
hood. This resulted in most startling ex- 
periences with gypsy robbers and the tail 
of a wolf. 

The boy was sent a little later to St. 
Michel de Frigoulet, literally “where the 
thyme grows,” an abbey, subsequently re- 
stored and finally given an imaginary oc- 
cupant by Daudet, in the immortal 
Tartarin. There the young Mistral was 
supposed to be somewhat more confined, 
but was meanwhile reveling in monastic 
traditions and in the joy of the mountains, 
with their gorges, their ravines, and their 
sonorous names. “O scents! O lights! 
O joy! O mirage! O peace of sweet 
nature! what spaces of happiness, of Ely- 
sian dream, you have opened to my dawn- 
ing life!” Thus the first chapters of his 
record are idyls of childhood. 

The spirit of the life at the great “Mas” 
was purely democratic. 

He preferred the farm hands and all 
they taught him to noble visitors. Their 
rude jokes did not distress his thoroughly 
healthy, if poetic, nature. On the con- 
trary, they brought it out: as they spread 
before him, in their series of labors, “the 
majestic acts of the agricultural life, eter- 
nally strong, but eternally independent.” 
With a freshness of spirit akin to that of 
Theocritus, he describes the treading out 
of the sheaves on the barn floor. “Fully 
twenty men, with arms akimbo, keeping 
step, two by two, four by four,” then tak- 
ing up the grains, or raising the straw on 





wooden forks. Afterward the winnow- 
ing, when the master, “tall and vigorous,” 
shook the sieve to the wind. “When it 
stopped blowing,” he says, “my father, 
with the motionless sieve in his hands, 
seriously, his eye in space, as if he ad- 
dressed a friendly god, said to him, ‘Go 
blow, blow, Mignon.’ And on my word, 
the north wind, obedient to the patriarch, 
breathed again, carrying away the dust, 
and the fine, blessed wheat fell in a blond 
shower on the conical heap, which before 
the sight rose between the legs of the win- 
nower.”’ 

“Afterward, when evening came, and 
they had piled up the grain with the 
shovel, so that the dusty men might wash 
at the well, or draw water for the animals, 
my father, with great strides, measured 
the heap of wheat, and traced there a cross 
with the handle of the shovel, saying ‘May 
God make thee grow!’ ” 

How gladly did Frédéric Mistral turn, 
in the political confusion of 1848, to the 
joys of pastoral life! This can be seen 
in such a passage as this: “Happily, then, 
at this period, an illumination threw its 
rays around me. It was the free space 
of great Nature, it was the order, the 
peace of rustic life; it was, as said the 
poets of Rome, the triumph of Ceres, at 
the moment of harvest.”” Mistral’s love of 
the past and hatred of utilitarianism in- 
veigh against the passing away of these 
old ways and methods. 

“To-day, when machines have invaded 
agriculture, the work of the earth is losing 
more and more its idyllic coloring, its noble 
allurement of sacred art. Now, when har- 
vest comes, you see a species of monstrous 
spiders, of gigantic crabs, called Harvest- 
ers, which throw their claws across the 
plain, which saw the grain with cutlasses, 
which tie the bundles with threads of iron; 
then, the crops fallen, other steam mon- 
sters, species of Tarasques, the Threshers, 
come to us, which swallow up the sheaves 
in their hoppers, while they rub the ears 
and chop the straw and sift the grain. All 
that, in American fashion, sadly, hastily, 
with neither joy nor songs, around a fur- 
nace of burning coal, in the midst of dust, 
of horrible smoke, with the fear that, if 
care is not taken, some limb may be 
ground or cut. It is Progress, the terribly 
fatal harrow, against which there is noth- 
ing to do or say, bitter fruit of science, of 
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the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil.” 

Mistral was Frenchman enough, how- 
ever, to enjoy cities, and when, in the 
course of his education, it came time for 
him to go to Aix, the pomps and ceremo- 
nies of the town represented again to him 
the times of the good King René. His 
descriptions of this episode in his life give 
another view of the lightness, the gayety, 
the sentiment, in fine, the fire and froth 
of the Provencal nature. 

Mistral is, by inheritance, a reverent 
Roman Catholic. He says his father was 
a man of three books—‘‘the Bible, the 
Imitation, and Don Quixote.” As the 
son’s nature is simple, so is it credulous. 
His poetical appreciation of ecclesiastical 
legendry makes it still easier for him to 
believe it. 

However, the account of the pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Gent, the good saint 
whose fountain was said to cure fevers, of 
which he has a reminiscence in Miréio, 
shows the man looking upon the things of 
a child with indulgence. The journey was 
made by moonlight, with all the wild 
scents and winds of the night. “Say 
what you will,” writes this son of the 
Roman Church, “after leaving there, I had 
no more fever.” 

When Miréio was published, Mistral 
gave a copy to his mother. When the old 
lady opened it, she declared that she was 
suddenly dazzled by a great light, so that 
she was obliged to put off reading the book 
till a little later. The poet avers that he 
has always believed this light to have been 
the holy star of the Nativity, which they 
think presides over the work of himself 
and his associates in their Provencal 
society. 

From the earliest development of a per- 
sonality, Frédéric gave signs of becoming 
a popular idol. His first realization of 
this was when he took his bachelor’s de- 
gree at Nimes. 

Thither he had traveled with the little 
package of freshly ironed shirts, which his 
mother had given him, and the small bag, 
filled with gold, with which his father had 
endowed him. Vine-stick in hand, he ex- 
plored that city of noble Greek and Roman 
monuments. Too shy to apply for lodg- 
ing at any of the large hotels, he took 
refuge in the modest caravansary known 
as “le petit St. Jean,” a name familiar by 
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home association. It was filled with mar- 
ket gardeners, who put up there as they 
sold their produce in the town. These 
rustics stayed over a night to see how the 
examination of their fellow villager went, 
and from them he received the first burst 
of that éclat which was to go from village 
to village, from city to city, from province 
to province, until all the South joined in 
that great applause which has resounded 
through France for the most loved hero 
of the “Midi.” Mistral has gained much of 
his life joy, also, from his love of human 
nature—Provencal human nature—chiefly. 
His Memoirs therefore abound in unique 
and vivid portraits. We see there that 
gay spendthrift, his maternal grandfather ; 
Uncle Benoni, who inherited a lively dis- 
position and a talent for music said to 
have been sufficient to raise the dead; 
and “La dame Riquelle,” who made to 
him, as a child, mysterious hints as to red 
apples, and was found to have figured in 
the French Revolution as the Goddess of 
Réason. 

Much of the material for his work was 
gained by daily contact with such charac- 
ters. The “Contes,” or short tales, were 
gathered from the night watchers, who 
met in stables or sheepfolds, herders and 
women with distaffs or cradles. Their 
stories were told by the light of a candle, 
which was only to be half burned before 
they rose and went to bed. They were 
often interrupted by the bellowing and 
braying of beasts. The author delights 
also to indicate the threads which he wove 
together in his great work, Miréio. He 
records with authority the origin and 
formation of the society of the Félibrige. 
We learn that the term was taken from 
the words of an old song, wherein the 
young Jesus argued with Li Set Félibres 
de la Léi, the Seven Doctors of the Law.” 
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The reunions of the band of seven 
young men, who pledged themselves to 
lead forth the old Southern tongue from 
the chaos into which it had fallen, seemed 
natural to the natives of the land of the 
ancient Courts of Love. They have grown 
to be enormous convocations. 

In all their glamour and gayety these 
attract, annually, on the twenty-first day 
of May, not only the attention of the 
South, but of the North as well. All 
France unites there in festivity. 

Early in life Mistral made a resolution, 
on the door-sill of the paternal homestead, 
with eyes toward the Alpilles. It was “to 
raise up and revive the sentiment of the 
Provencal race, to accomplish that resur- 
rection by the restoration of its historic 
language, to give form to that language by 
the influx and the flame of divine poetry.” 
These conditions, the last by his own work 
Miréio, have been fulfilled. 

The book containing these records holds 
two excellent portraits of the poet, one 
the knight of letters, alert and inspired for 
his task; the other, after forty years, the 
worn and experienced littérateur, homing, 
evidently from his quest, but with an ex- 
pression upon his face of hope and ex- 
pectancy. 

The Life of Mistral has now found an 
English translation, but will always remain 
a repository of Provencal folk-lore. As 
the Museum, which, by the donation of his 
share of the Nobel prize fund, he has 
helped to establish, will preserve as relics, 
tools, implements and costumes of the 
“Midi,” so this book will preserve the fea- 
tures of the picturesque life of the South 
of France. In this way, if in no other, 
they will be handed down to children’s 
children, when travel and convention shall 
have made Provencal folk more like the 
rest of the world. 











M. Antonius Flamininus and John Keats 


A Kinship in Genius 
By Ezra Pound 


Professor of Romance Languages in Wabash College 


HAT is beauty and where 
ge one lay hold upon it? 
tradition tell us truth 
ae were days of less 
scholastic enlightenment, 
when men were permitted to 
find fragments thereof in the long dead 
poets, and when degrees in “arts” were 
less a sarcasm. But we advance; the uni- 
versities train scientific specialists for util- 
ity, and the fugitive fragrance of old song- 
wine is left to the chance misfit or the 
much-scorned dilletante. This may not be 
applicable everywhere. I have not the 
slightest doubt that one might find (here 
and there) a professor or two who en- 
danger their scholarly standing by being 
more interested in the genius of their 
author than in such artifice as intervenes 
between that genius and its expression: 
such as syntax, metric, errors in typogra- 
phy, etc. 

Be the status of zsthetic joy among 
the learned what it may, Latinity as an 
amusement has fallen somewhat into dis- 
use; the young man reading quantitative 
meters in the mother of tongues, in quest 
of pleasure or beauty, is, to say the least, 
uncommon. The Renaissance Latinists 
have been overlooked utterly, except by 
a few unknown scholars, and it is one of 
the least of these, and to me one of the 
most fascinating, that I call forth in 
Marcus Antonius Flamininus; born, Gas- 
pari tells us, in 1498; student at Bologna, 
1519; son of Johannes Antonius Flami- 
ninus (also a poet of some note) in Ser- 
ravalle ; and coming early in his youth to 
the court of Leo X. 

From the man to his work: when I 
make the rather sensational heading, 
joining his name with that of the utter 
poet John Keats, the analogy is that of 
kind, not of degree. The forgotten Flami- 
ninus will need more praise than mine to 
warrant his being joined in name with 
his greater after-comer ; but for likeness in 





loves, for kinship in classic desire, these two 
may be spoken of in company. 

All the old Pantheon revivified, each 
wood a nesting-place of nymphs; rose 
petals their meat, and dew their nectar; 
dreaming in a world of Pan pipes and 
fair shepherds, with no Spenserian ror- 
alizings to give their beauty the func ion 
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of a mere covering ; loving the wood-wild 
fairness for itself alone, and myrtle and 
rose and moonlight for themselves and 
not as poetic ornament; poetic poetry 
with no strong optimism as Browning’s 
to make it vital, or to cause it to be slan- 
dered with the name of prose in verse; a 
beauty so sweet, so unreal, that we may 
not have it with us always without cloy- 
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ing, save when by its poetic utterness it 
holds our memory as must all absolute 
things; Endymion blinded by dew and 
rose leaves from the sight of his desire; 
the broken vision of nymphs tree-shad- 
owed, elusive as they flit through the lines 
of the late Latinist—these be things we 
may not have continually with us as we 
would keep Browning’s “Epilogue.” 

One that never turned his back but marched 


breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 


No, if you want such battle cry, or 
song of the day’s work, go elsewhere, for 
here, in our classicists, whose tones are as 
Whistler’s when he paints the mist at moth 
hour, is no strong, vivifying power to 
uphold us ; but when we rest for a moment 
from the contest, what beauty can we 
find for our ease like to this evanescent 
yet ever returning classicism, that is warm 
without burning, and is for us living as 
some of us fail to find it even in the older 
Latinity. 

It is not that other dream beauty, the 
Celtic beauty of sadness, that fills us with 
restless wave-longing and sets us a-fol- 
lowing the wind of lost desire; a beauty 
that is of autumn as Browning's is of 
summer and the day’s heat. It is not the 
intense, surcharged beauty of blood and 
ivory that we find in Rossetti, but a 
beauty of the half-light of Hesper and 
Aurora, of twilight and the hours between 
the false dawn and the true. 

But lest my love and enthusiasm mis- 
lead you, take a rough-hewn English of 
the Latin text. You do not care anything 
about my skill in metrics or my lack of it, 
so I spare you the inaccuracy and trial 
of guessing where I might have changed 
the Latin thought to find a rime-tinkle. 

We will catch him (Flamininus) when 
the russet dawn is behind the hills. 
Behold from the earth’s rim Eoo cometh, 
Aurora draweth the rose of her car, 

Shining she beareth in her flushed bosom light 
that gleameth afar. 

Be gone, ye wan shades under Orcus! 

Go, ye faces of dread Manes that all night long 
bear to me dreams and foreboding! 

Slave! to the bard his lyre bring; 

Scatter flowers the while I sing, 

Hail! Bona Diva 

That mak’st luminous with your strong shining 


the lands of gloom. 
Lo! thine are the violets gentle and crocus! 





Lo! thine the wicker baskets of fragrant 


Amomon. 
The breeze ariseth and beareth thee our sweet 
perfumes. 


You livers in cities know not this wind 
of the dawn, and I, only in memory of 
days that it came to me freighted with 
sea tang and fragrance of fields along the 
sea, after nights when the waves of little 
harbors had rippled away the moonlight 
against our anchorage. 

Further on this hymn is broadened till 
the dawn becomes symbol for the source 
of all life and light— 


Goddess fairer than all other goddesses, 

Rose-cheeked goddess, when thou _ stretchest 
forth 

Thy golden hair along the sky, 

Then fly the tawny stars and the moon’s blond 
beauty waneth. 


Without thee would all things be void of color, 
and mortals be buried in night; 

Nor would our life bear flower in the arts of 
skill. 

Sleep thou drivest from our sluggard eyes, 

Sleep that is image of Lethe 


And the night after this we will find 
him 


When the cricket soundeth shrill and thou, 
Pholoe, liest in sweet slumber shrouded; 
Then I wander lonely through the midnight ; 
Then bear I to your door-posts flower garlands, 
And leave my kisses where thy foot hath 
pressed the door-stone nudely passing. 


And another night; for he is no painter 
of one season only: 


It thunders 

And all the grove regroaneth for the greatness 
of the wind. 

Falleth the water 

Poured out for the multitude of the rains, 

Night with her sleep-bearing winds is round 
about us blind, 

The cloaking of weird cloud forms maketh dark 
the earth. 


Or this to the haunts of Catullus: 


O pleasing shore of Sirmion, 

White-shining hill of Catullus! 

Muse, teach me to sing the praise 

Of the blest sylvan ways 

Citrus laden, and of Lesbia the fair. 

Lo! in the flower-filled vale of Taburnus 

An altar to thee, 

Green and of turf cut! 

Thrice from the foam-filled bowl we pour 

Thee milk, and thrice of the honey’s store. 

Suppliant do our voices call thee, 

Goddess, to an unskilled sacrifice, 

That thy reed pipe sweetly tuned 

Sing for her, the fairest maid of all the mead- 
land, 

Our Hyellas. 
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And the rest of the song is of his 
Hyellas, “worthiest of song,” in whom 
Lesbia still lives, alone worthy of the 
clear waves of Benacus where Favonus 
murmurs out of the West. 

Flamininus is not entirely wrapped yet 
in old myth, to witness the “genre” 
painting of the hearth-stone in his prayer 
for Pholoe—and none has done this thing 
in better harmony of line and color. 


Thus may the mother of loves be tender and 
give thee youth forever, 

Keeping the bloom of thy cheek unfurrowed. 

And after the day’s last meal, with thy mother 
and sweet Lycinna, may’st thou visit my 
mother, Pholoe beloved, 

And together we will watch by the great fire 

And that night will be more shining than the 
fairness of the day, 

As the old wives retell their tales we will sing 
joyous songs, while little Lycinna roasts 
her chestnuts. 

Thus will we beguile the night with mellow 
mirth 

Till over-hovering sleep weigh down our eye- 
lids. 


This is no dead classicism ; it is pastoral 
unspoiled by any sham beauty. He is 
alive to the real people as well as to the 
spirits of the pools and trees. 

But it were well for us could we come 
again to the child joy of finding in every 
classic name connotation of old mythic 
story, and to feel for ourselves the very 
real intelligences that lurk for whoso cares 
in the whispering of leafy conversations 
and the gossip of moss and stream, as our 
poet has done in this, from the tale of 
“Hercules and Hylas:” 


But the beautiful Hylas being astray among the 
, silent hills, . 
Went to draw water from a fountain filled with 

. little gleamings. 

’Twas a fountain in the forest, 

Silvery with purity of waters 

Which the poplars made a roof to 

With twy-colored leaves o’er-hanging. 

Reund about the myrtle trees made thick the 
bowers of Paphia, mother of loves. 

And kindly air brought forth attendant roses, 

Narcissus, and Crocus never dying, Amaranthus 

And Hyacinthus, faméd in songs of grief. 

In the pool-midst svelte nymphs and nude make 
game with hair unbound 

What time the hours are tinged with roses. 

These looked upon the boy, desire-lighted, 

While scarce his feet soft-moving have attained 
the marge of water. 

Seized was he speedily, 

"Neath the glass of the waters 
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They bear him quickly away, 

As once in splendor of the spring-time 

A flying star drooped through the gloom of 
the night, 

Shone forth, then sank in the sea deep. 


For this last picture we must seek 
Waterhouse’s “Foreboding in the Pool.” 
As for the first part of “Hylas,” would 
not he have loved it that sang 
In the neighborhood of fountains (by the noise 
Soft showering in mine ears) and (by the touch 
Of scent) not far from roses. 

For Keats knew this pastoral beauty 
of the Latin as Swinburne has known the 
deeper tragic beauty of the Greek; and 
if for pure appreciation of the classics 
there be a third name, it is John W. Mac- 
Kail, of Balliol. 

For the eleventh line of our poem, hear 
Keats of the same hyacinth flower: 

Or they might watch the quoit pitchers, intent 
On either side; pitying the sad death 

Of Hyacinthus, when the cruel breath 

Oi Zephyr slew him, Zephyr penitent 

Who now ere Phoebus mounts the firmament 
Fondles the flower amid the sobbing rain. 


It is hard to find a poet in a few scat- 
tered lines; it would take too long to 
quote poems in full. Hymns to Pan I 
should like to bring you, or the “Lament 
for Hyellas,” or snatches of country when 
“fair woodland laugheth,” or when 
“north wind spoileth sylvan shade of her 
glad honors.” 

Father Pan and Old Sylvanus 

And ye twy-horned fawns that follow, 
Gleaming band, ye nymphs of hollow 
Hill and river 

Who with Goddess of the quiver 

Fill the wold with roistering 

If my reed pipes dulcet song . 

And Flamininus has known himself. 
The “Fistula,” the reed-pipe, is his true 
instrument. Perhaps the secret of his 
ability to give us the beauty of the old 
mythology is this: To Rome of golden 
Latinity the myths were stale, a matter of 
course, a belief beginning to die. To the 
Renaissance they were a world of elusive 
beauty, new found (as in the Celtic myth 
in our own day) and their wonder was 
dew-fresh upon them, even as it always is 
to whoso truly cares to find it. For Met- 
astasio was quite right when he sang that 
the Golden Age is not a dead thing, but 
still living in the hearts of the innocent. 
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Dante Lectures in Florence 





By Virginia Watson 


LORENCE, that city rich in 
great men as the fields about 


flowers, is still fragrant with 
their memories. And among 
those sons whom she justly 
regards with pride and affection, the one 
whose footsteps still seem to echo loud- 
est in her streets, is the Dante whom she 
exiled, whose spirit, returning after death, 
haunts the “sheepfold of St. John,” from 
which it can never again be driven forth. 

Throughout the narrow confines of the 
thirteenth century city, if we go silently, 
we may meet the long-robed figure, with 
the sweet, earnest face of the lover of 
the Vita Nuova, such as Giotto, his friend, 
painted it, or the sterner lineaments of 
his riper years, when the youth, who had 
scarcely dared raise his eyes to the “gen- 
tilissima donna,” now become the Ghibel- 
line leader, gazed unabashed upon the 
iniquities of them that sat in high places. 
We may still come across him in the dusk 
at the spot near the Abbey where he first 
looked upon the little Beatrice, or we may 
find him musing in the semi-darkness of 
the Baptistry, or behold him before the 
altar of the tiny church of San Martino— 
standing by the side of that Gemma 
whose face remains veiled to us through- 
out the ages—or lurking in the doorway 
of the house opposite, where he was born, 
watching the folk pass, listening to their 
gossip and quarrels, storing up images 
and impressions, so natural, that when we 
read them in the rarefied air of Paradise, 
or in the lurid depths of Hell, we straight- 
way forget the angels and demons and 
are transported back to medieval Flor- 
ence and her virile inhabitants. 

Nor may we forget him if we would, 
for on the walls of such old towers, 
churches and ancient dwelling-houses still 
standing, which are mentioned in the 
Commedia, the Dante Society has affixed 
tablets inscribed with his verses. 

In the libraries are a number of manu- 
scripts, some beautifully illuminated, with 
commentaries by bygone scholars for the 
scholars of to-day; but the learned have 
no monopoly of Dante’s words, for it is 





by no means unusual to find a cabman or 
a petty shop-keeper who can cap his 
verses with you. 

Few poets have had less cause to com- 
plain of a deaf or heedless world. For 
six hundred years Dante’s words have 
lived in the minds and hearts of the Italian 
people ; though, of course, in times when 
contemporary poets prophesied only 
smooth things, when Arcadia, more or 
less baroque, was substituted for Para- 
dise, his popularity suffered temporarily. 
As early as 1373, at the desire of the 
Seignory, Boccaccio publicly expounded 
the Divina Commedia in the church of San 
Stephano, which is still standing. 

A few years ago the Dante Society de- 
cided to revive this custom, long fallen 
in abeyance; and first in Florence, and 
later in several other cities in Italy, they 
inaugurated the course of lectures now 
given every winter. 

Here in his birthplace, in the city he 
so passionately loved and so bitterly re- 
gretted in the long years of his exile, it 
seems, if anywhere, we should be in har- 
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The Church of Saint Michael, Florence 


Where the Dante lectures are held 
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mony with his great vision. And it is to 
no hall in some modern building that we 
go, where thirteenth century politics and 
theology might find it hard to hold their 
own against this latter day’s political 
economy and philosophy; but the sur- 
roundings in which we listen must help 
even the most sluggish imagination to 
leave behind the contemporary world and 





The Church of Saint Michael 


Another view 


its interests, and to strain the gaze into 
the past. 

When Dante was a boy, the corn mar- 
ket. of St. Michael stood a few minutes’ 
walk from his home. In 1284 a loggia 
was built on the spot after the design of 
Arnolfo di Cambio, the architect of the 
Cathedral. The building was finished in 
1290, and the corn was then stored in the 
room above. Later, after a fire, the log- 
gia was rebuilt, and, still later, was con- 
verted into a church dedicated to St. 
Michael and called to this day Or San 
Michele, the Or being derived from 
hortus, a garden, or horium, a granary. 

This church, dating 1336-1412, was a 
favorite among the citizens; at its altar 
was blessed each vear the wine to be used 
in the Palazzo Vecchio by the august 
Seignory during the coming twelvemonth, 
and to its tower a man ascended each 


year to survey the crops growing in the 
fields beyond the walls, in order that 
should the prospect of the harvest seem 
poor, those in authority might take the 
necessary means to procure grain from 
afar. 

Here, however, is not the place to tell 
at length of the richness of beauty within 
and without this church, around whose 
walls, where once fierce street battles 
raged, crowds of peasants now congre- 
gate on market days; nor of the sculp- 
tured saints that look down on them from 
their niches, nor of the wonderful Or- 
cagna canopy inside, marble carved as 
delicately as sea-foam frozen on a wintry 
beach. For the church occupies only the 
lower half of the building ; the upper part, 
where once the corn was stored, from the 
windows of which Dante’s house may al- 
most be descried, is now the hall where 
his words find eager listeners. 

The approach to it is through the inter- 
esting old house of the Wool Guild, over 
the door of which is carved the Lamb 
bearing a banner with the Cross, the in- 
signia of this proudest of all the guilds 
which made Florence rich and powerful. 
You ascend by a narrow stairway, trod- 
den often by members of the guild who 
from their counting-houses went as hon- 
ored and often feared ambassadors to 
popes and kings, past a shrine and a de- 
lightfully abject-looking specimen of a 
stone lion on the newel-post, with an ex- 
pression that is eloquent with misery— 
perhaps of the fate which has forced him 
to lie down in the house of the Lamb. 
We go through the rooms, the walls of 
which are half covered with the. remains 
of early frescoes, and cross a covered 
bridge over the street which connects 
with the lecture hall. This is large and 
high, with six arches resting upon mass- 
ive pillars, the same vaulting as in the 
church beneath. From the ceiling hang 
the old banners of the fourteen ancient 
guilds: the Lamb of the wool merchants, 
the Goat of the butchers, the Tongs of 
the farriers and blacksmiths, the Ma- 
donna and Child of the physicians and 
apothecaries, the Star of the advocates, 
and soon. There is a handsomely carved 
Gothic reading-desk, on which stands a 
bronze bust of the poet, and on the wall 
is an inscription to the Duke of Sermo- 
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neta, whose widow gave the necessary 
funds to start these lectures as a memo- 
rial to her husband. 

They are held every Thursday after- 
noon from December until the end of 
April, and the lecturers are chosen from 
the universities and high schools of the 
kingdom. The radical differences in their 
manner of pronunciation and delivery em- 
phasize to the foreigner the heteroge- 
neous elements of which Italy is com- 
posed. Most are laymen, but occasionally 
a priest expounds the words of him who 
loved and hated his robed predecessors, 
according as they honored or dishonored 
the great hierarchy which they repre- 
sented. The presence of a churchman 
reminds us of the time, now past forever, 
when all the instruction in Italy lay in the 
hands of the priesthood. 

The lecturer sits while explaining the 
canto which is to occupy our attention, 
but stands when reading the text through 
without interruption, as is the custom at 
the end of the hour. Some find it difficult 
to condense all they wish to consider 
within that time, and overstep their allow- 
ance; but the newspapers’ criticism of 
this habit, and the moving about in their 
chairs of a restless audience in an un- 
heated hall, act as a check on their elo- 
quence. 

In former years the “Inferno,” “Pur- 
gatorio,” and a portion of the “Paradiso” 
had been completed, so that we began 
in the year 1906 with the eighteenth canto 
of the latter. All readers of The Divine 
Comedy know the wealth of matter in 
this stupendous work, and can realize 
how many different elements—political, 
historical, theological and purely poetic— 
there are to claim our attention, all of 
which require a scholarly elucidation of 
their difficulties. 

The audience is composed of both old 
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and young, with a sprinkling of foreign- 
ers, and every one is provided with an 
edition of the poem. They are of every 
size and description, from the dainty little 
paper book with exceedingly fine but dis- 
tinct type, and concise comments, at fif- 
teen cents a copy for each of the three 
parts, to the old and perhaps valuable 
editions from the depths of dusty libra- 
ries. 

The members of the Dante Society 
take their reserved seats in front; the 
rest of us behind them as we will. The 
lecturer ascends the desk, and the twen- 
tieth century ceases to exist for us while 
we wander across the mountains of Tus- 
cany and Umbria, and through the nar- 
row streets of medizval towns, where 
love and party hatred wrought such 
havoc. We hear the beating of the 
wings of the Ghibelline Eagle; we are 
scorched with infernal fires; we stretch 
out our arms to hold fast the entwined 
figures of the immortal lovers of Rimini; 
and Beatrice’s eyes burn with such radi- 
ance that ours must needs close before 
them. 

Then we pass out, between the lines of 
young students who wait without to show 
honor to the professor, should he be, as 
often happens, a teacher of the local uni- 
versity, into the present, which in this city 
offers no trenchant contrast to the days 
we have just been living through. 

And though Guelfs and Ghibellines lie 
dead, though popes and emperors no 
longer hold men’s lives and souls within 
their hands, men live and love and hate 
and lie, and Hell or Paradise is each man’s 
fate. Therefore we may be certain that 
he who sang as no man else has ever 
done of “L’amor che muove il sole e 
l’altre stelle,” will never sing to unheed- 
ing ears. 
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Training for a Literary Career 
By Julius Chambers 


OW and again, gentlemen of 
high superior intelligence, 
N who have enjoyed “literary” 
q Y) training incident to a college 
classroom or as “readers” 
for publishing houses, con- 
trive to air their contemptuous opinion of 
newspaper training as a preparation for a 
literary career. Within the past fortnight 
one of these “critics,’ who has the 
effrontery to dub himself “Professor,” 
addressed “The Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of New York State,’” an institu- 
tion as mythical as his title, upon the 
“intolerable condition of the present liter- 
ary situation.” Personally, the lecturer is 
wholly harmless, but he is representative 
of a type of literary diletianti who deny 
to the modern newspapers a part in the 
education of the world. Their opinions 
are pedagogic, and, not to put too fine a 
point upon them, are inspired by self- 
interest. If the newspapers are “to go 
about teaching to the great masses of the 
people geography, history and _ politics, 
what will become of schools of “advanced 
learning”? Any man who sees the loss of 
his occupation staring him in the face is 
likely to have something to say. He is 
bound to find an explanation that com- 
ports with his pride but doesn’t admit his 
own incapacity. 

The plaint of this “Professor” is that 
too many manuscripts are “deluging’—I 
use his metaphor, although I think it abom- 
inable—the offices of magazines and pub- 
lishers of books. He would wish to bar 
out writers who have not “arrived,” as the 
French say. This is a phase of literary 
race-suicide that cannot find favor in any 


thoughtful mind. How is the race of 
story-writers to be replenished? Into his 
Adamless literary Eden the novice may 
not intrude! To state the case according 
to Archbishop Whately (that is to say, in 
Dublin style,) until he writes something 
he must not write anything! 

Sober, very sober indeed, are thoughts 
invoked by dicta spoken only yesterday, as 
one feels, by Walter H. Page, when dis- 
closing to the students of the University of 
Chicago the causes of decay in American 
literature. He, too, “bemoans the deca- 
dence of writing ability.” Alack! Be- 
cause the only Tarbell, the incomparable 
Whites, the “Dooley” Dunne and others 
of “Ye Olde Guarde” have “cut in” on an- 
other trail, aren't we to have any new 
blood in our magazines? I stand with Sir 
Tobey Belch, although I have no title, 
self-assumed or otherwise. 

Seriously, if one can be serious in such 
a discussion, what is there in the charge 
that writing for the daily newspapers en- 
courages the formation of a bad style? If 
the critic refers to the highest type of 
newspaper, absolutely nothing. There are 
slovenly editors, just as there are teachers 
who cannot instruct. Three or four years 
under the scourge of a blue pencil will 
compel a reporter to say what he desires 
with directness. Accuracy, so far as hu- 
man ability to secure it be attainable, is 
imperative, because errors of fact or in- 
ventions of imagination are disclosed by 
comparison with the output of rival publi- 
cations. The reporter on a daily journal 
works in a glass house, at which all peo- 
ple who toil outside are ready to throw 
stones. The pedagogue in a classroom is 
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not subjected to the same espionage. Some 
reporters never learn to write, just as some 
teachers never acquire facility in impart- 
ing to others knowledge they themselves 
possess; but the man in journalism who 
cannot learn is dispensed with, while an 
incompetent teacher often continues to 
hold down his chair. 

More than half of the successful nov- 
elists, dramatists and historians of the 
Victorian era—applying. the term to all 
writers of our common English tongue— 
served their novitiate upon daily or weekly 
newspapers. The names of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Trollope, William Black, John 
Payne and “Anthony Hope” suggest them- 
selves in the London field. In an Ameri- 
can eye-stroke we see “Ik Marvel,” Fitz- 
James O’Brien, Aldrich, Howells, “Mark 
Twain,” Joel Chandler Harris, Irving 
Bacheller, George Ade, Opie Read, Harold 
MacGrath, McCutcheon, Nicholson and 
George Cary Eggleston. Among American 
dramatists, Bronson Howard, Augustus 
Thomas, Charles H. Hoyt, Rosenfeld and 
Clarke began in the “city room’ of some 
daily journal. 

One must learn to write somewhere. 
The methods of the novelist and the dra- 
matist are admittedly different from those 
of the successful copy producer on the 
modern newspaper, with its existing exac- 
tions regarding direct narrative and unin- 
volved description. 

Mystery is never relied on to heighten 
the effect of a newspaper article—meaning 
the matter itself—although the inexplica- 
ble features of a crime, a bequest or a 
calamity will arouse and maintain popular 
curiosity sufficient to attract attention to 
the crime, the will, or the accident. To 
attain success, the writer of a news arti- 
cle must cast aside any trick or artifice of 
mystery, and take his reader into confi- 
dence in his first sentence. On the con- 
trary, the dramatist or the novelist must 
keep auditor or reader in an anxiety of 
doubt regarding the dénouement,; he must, 
coax his follower by an appeal to curios; 
ity! The special correspondent or re- 
porter must deal frankly. A straightfor- 
ward statement of his case must adorn 
his opening paragraph; attempt at “mys- 
tery” will be accepted as a confession of 
ignorance, certainly not as an exhibition 
of art. The vitally important facts of the 
story about to be told must be known to 








the reader before his attention can be en- 
listed. The novelist—and some of the 
most successful have done this—may 
maunder through five or ten chapters, pil- 
ing up “mystery” and “keeping the reader 
guessing,’ without causing that “gentle” 
person to throw down his book—as he as- 
suredly would a newspaper that attempted 
such liberties with his patience. 

Among the instructions posted over the 
“copy desk” in one of the most successful 
newspapers in this country, I find these 
words: “Avoid introductions; pivnge at 
once into the interest of your story, set- 
ting forth whatever explanations may be 
necessary after the attention of your 
reader may have been secured. Clever 
writing is best shown in developing and 
emphasizing the natural interest of a news 
story, not in befogging it or creating a 
‘mystery.’ To awaken curiosity is a dif- 
ferent and a highly essential requirement, 
but always remember that in order to ex- 
haust the opportunities for human interest 
in a story, the writer must be in posses- 
sion of all obtainable information.” 

The feature or incident that gives to an 
article its news value—the uncommonplace 
circumstance that makes the article “a 
good story,’ and rescues it from the rut 
of mediocrity-;should be at the fore and 
not hidden away, as in the last chapter of 
a novel. Ambiguity, in all classes of writ- 
ing, does not arise half so often from a 
wrong arrangement of words as from 
poverty of original ideas. Platitude is only 
another word for “padding,” and must be 
avoided by both journalist and novelist. 
Modern readers will not endure it. This, 
at least, is part of the education that the 
newspaper has imparted to the public and, 
indirectly, inculcated in the novelist. Pre- 
sumptuous as it sounds, almost any capa- 
ble “copy-reader” upon the night desks of 
the best metropolitan newspapers could 
improve the most popular stories of Irv- 
ing. Cooper or Poe! This would not be 
attained by additions, but by excisions. Re- 
dundancies admirable in the earlier days 
of American story-telling will not be en- 
dured in this age. Hawthorne, perhaps, 
would be difficult to “cut,” but the intro- 
duction to The Scarlet Letter is as super- 
fluous as the prefatory note to Don Quix- 
ote, in which Cervantes tells how he found 
the manuscript in a musty shop at Toledo. 
Take any of the best of Poe’s “Tales”’— 















notably The Murders in the Rue Morgue 
or Mystery of Marie, Roget—and ob- 
serve how curiosity is delayed and har- 
assed by rigmarole. Compare Poe’s won- 
derful efforts of imagination with the best 
work of FitzJames O’Brien or Guy de 
Maupassant, and you will have before you 
the distinctive differences between the old 
and the new styles of story-telling. And, 
I maintain, the direct methods adopted by 
the newspaper writers have compelled 
these changes on the part of short-story 
fabricators who desired to market their 
goods. 

It is something valuable to have forced 
these new conditions upon writers of 
stories. 

In the daily life of a reporter—for there 
are reporters everywhere, and incidents 
are happening evermore—short or long 
stories are telling themselves before his 
eyes. An event in the obscurity of a vil- 
lage may command national attention, 
owing to the romance or pathos that sur- 
rounds it. Here is a brief message from 
a local correspondent at Sodus Point, sev- 
eral years ago: “The village blacksmith, 
Henry Umpleby, was bitten ten days ago 
by a rabid dog, from which he rescued 
several children. Hydrophobia appeared 
this morning; the smith chained himself 
by his ankle to the anvil and is still at 
work. As I write this message, I can 
hear the clang of his hammer.” 

There was an example of “stories” met 
with in the daily experiences of newspaper 
reporters ; but the “real literary men” will 
tell us that the writing of such matter 
unfits one for “literatoor’! That unfor- 
tunate smith no doubt furnished pathetic 
reading to the people of his time, because 
he was allowed to die in the seclusion of 
his smoky shop, suffering indescribable 
agonies. Not one of the pedagogues or 
editors of that day went to his relief or 
comforted his dying hours; it was the “do- 
nothing age’ of American journalism! 
The managing editor of to-day would 
sacrifice all literary and sensational possi- 
bilities of such an incident upon the altar 
of humanity. He would cast “circulation” 
and “exclusive” rights to the winds by 
chartering a special train for Sodus Point 
and bringing that hero and martyr to the 
Pasteur Institute for possible cure. The 
literary logic of such an act must appear 
beneath contempt to critics of the daily 
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newspaper, who charge to it a decadence 
in the art of writing! In their eyes, prob- 
ably, to spoil a dramatic story is a wanton 
act! But in this new dispensation—this 
era in which journalism “does things’— 
there are artists in words who can take the 
same incident, were it to recur to-morrow, 
and build thereon a much more pathetic 
narrative than one supplied by a lonely 
death at the smoking forge. ‘To-day the 
“story” would deal wholly with the hu- 
manities—the self-sacrifice of the smith 
for the children, toward his neighbors, 
whom he feared to harm, and the aid of 
science as invoked for the sufferer by the 
splendid chivalry of the derided press. 

Men and women are living for one 
another to-day, and the newspaper, not the 
schoolroom or the study, has brought them 
together. 


The Critic and Public Opinion 
By Albert S. Henry 


HERE has never been a period in 
which the trade of the critic has 

had more journeymen working 

with expert hands than the present time. 
We live in an age of criticism. Every 
thought that finds expression, every act 
of the human will along all the lines of 
endeavor is subjected to a scrutiny which 
aims to settle questions of merit and 
pronounce final judgment upon claims of 
artists and writers and men of science. 
The critic is ubiquitous, and every book 
that issues from the press and every 
picture that hangs in a gallery comes 
within the ken of an alert mind, and 
forthwith the world receives notice that 
the book or the picture is good or bad, as 
the critic may rule in accordance with cer- 
tain principles derived from study and ex- 
perience. Does the world accept the critic’s 
verdict as binding, or is the influence of 
criticism on public opinion limited in ex- 
tent and importance? One may attempt 
an answer from one’s own viewpoint, but 
satisfactory data are not readily obtatfied. 
So far as politics and society are toh- 
cerned, the critic exerts an influence whith 
often goes below the surface, and, to an 
appreciable degree, affects the public 
mind. In the narrower sphere of litera- 
ture the force and value of criticism are 
unquestionable, but the proposition that it 
really molds the opinion of the reading 
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public is not, to say the least, self-evident. 
Literature appeals to the individual, and, 
while its main forms were settled long 
ago, the matter of taste enters so largely 
into literary preferences that formal crit- 
icism often counts for little. The critic 
may write with knowledge and delibera- 
tion, and with a mind sensitive to the 
subtle charm of thought and style, and yet 
his words may fail to arouse interest in 
the world of readers. The reason is not 
far to seek. An essay in criticism goes di- 
rectly to the individual ; if it conflicts with 
taste and prejudice its mission is at an 
end. 

Perhaps the fact that critics are often 
found in open conflict over the merits of 
a book goes far to explain the lack of 
confidence in the decrees of the profes- 
sional judge of literature. When we re- 
call Voltaire’s opinion of Shakespeare: 
the extravagant praise lavished on Pope 
in the eighteenth century ; the critical cat- 
calls and jeers which greeted Wordsworth 
and Keats; “crusty Christopher’s’ sneer 
at Tennyson—and these are but a few out 
of many instances—we are led to doubt 
the validity of much that passes for crit- 
icism. Most writers force themselves 
upon the public by slow stages, and, if they 
live beyond their own generation, it is 
because of something vital in their work 
and not by reason of the praise of review- 
ers. Controversy over a book serves a 
useful purpose, for out of the din and 
clash of critical arms the genuine merit of 
the author becomes apparent. There must 
have been something worth while in the 
book or it would not have aroused conflict. 
But whether the detractors or the sup- 
porters of the author represent or really 
influence public opinion is another matter. 
Who is authorized to speak for the thou- 
sands of silent readers who make no sigi 
of their pleasure or disapproval? Again, 
the individual, with his tastes and prefer- 
ences, confronts us, and who shall answer 
for him? 

But. when one goes abroad and listens 
to the talk of educated men and women 
concerning the books which interest them. 
one gets some notion, at least, of this 
great, ill-defined thing we call public 
opinion. One finds that most readers have 
discovered their favorite books by chance. 
or through the recommendation of a 
friend, or by the advertisement of a strik- 








ing title. In the case of the average reader, 
pleasure and instruction are the things 
sought for, and the circumstance of a 
favorable or unfavorable criticism is quite 
often overlooked. And even when one 
has begun the systematic study of an au- 
thor or a period in literature, although 
one’s opinions are influenced by this critic 
or that, one’s real relation to the author or 
the period is so affected by the personal 
equation that it becomes a difficult matter 
to say just what one owes to the critics 
and what to oneself. To hold, however, 
that our ordinary reader is not interested 
in the critical views expressed in periodi- 
cals is going too far. Observation will 
confirm the statement that those who read 
much are keenly alive to what professional 
critics say. But as to the influence of the 
critic, it may be questioned whether any- 
thing that is not based upon broad and 
sound principles is welcomed in the 
reader’s forum. Personal whims and 
crotchets, and the self-sufficiency that is 
buoyed up with specious phrases and ver- 
bal tricks, pass as the idle wind. Opinion 
is not molded by the fripperies of criti- 
cism. 

It would be asking too much of a critic 
to require him to anticipate the effect that 
any given book is likely to have upon the 
world. Omniscience alone would be equal 
to that task. How many volumes are now 
lying obscurely on library shelves which 
long years ago were hailed by the reviews 
as masterpieces of poetry and prose! How 
mournful is it to turn the pages of the 
early “Edinburgh” and “Quarterly”! One 
does not feel disposed to disturb “‘the dust 
and awful treasures of the dead,” which 
those old volumes contain. And in their 
time Gifford, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, et al. 
were voices speaking with authority. 
Where is their influence now? To use the 
refrain of one of Mr. Dobson’s well- 
known poems, in answer: “Where are the 
snows of yesteryear?” 

The practical use of criticism is to serve 
as a guide to the best in literature. 
Through the critic we read many books, 
as Bacon advised, by deputy. The crit- 
ical estimate that can arouse interest in a 
good book is a force in the world that is 
not to be despised. Perhaps there is no 
course so dangerous for the critic to pur- 
sue as to imagine that he can do more 
than act as a stimulating and interesting 
























guide. To pose as one gifted with the 
power of seeing further into millstones 
than the rest of humanity, becomes in the 
end an uncomfortable and artificial posi- 
tion. The device of making an author like 
3rowning or Ibsen an awful and mys- 
terious being, to whose inner temple none 
but the initiated dare enter, soon breaks 
down before the calm indifference of that 
public opinion which it seeks to influence. 
To distinguish the eternal from the super- 
ficial, to praise beauty and truth ade- 
quately wherever found, is the office of the 
critic. Without asserting an undue power 
among readers or delivering every sen- 
tence ex cathedra, he may, through sin- 
cerity and mental breadth, utter criticism 
which will find lodgment in some mind 
akin to his own. Not as a dictator, but 
as an advocate of excellence, is the réle in 
which the critic should appear. To say 
something upon which a_ widespread 
opinion can be based should be his aim. 
How far his dicta will influence the 
thought of readers need give him little 
concern. Perhaps to someone he has 
brought light, and that single fact is no 
mean achievement in the world’s work. 


A Plea for New Books 
By Alwin West 


T sometimes seems as if there were 

books enough in the world. Why 

should we not sit down and enjoy 
our libraries? Is there as much need to 
buy the latest style in books as there is to 
buy the latest style of boots and bonnets? 
Are not the books worth reading already 
too many for us to read in a lifetime? 
Why, then, should the little poets of to- 
day try to elbow out their elder betters? 
Why should the authors of melodramatic 
fiction try to drown with their strident 
speech the truer voices of the tried novel- 
ists ? 

Suppose the current output of literature 
of all sorts should suddenly be stopped. 
There would certainly be no reason for us 
all to stop reading and sit yawning with 
ennui. Here would be our opportunity 
to take down from our shelves Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Milton, Byron, Keats 
and Tennyson. Books that have long been 
distinguished names to us—Sydney’s 
Arcadia, Browne’s Religio Medici, The 
Letters of Junius—such books, with which 
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we have long had a bowing acquaintance, 
would suddenly become real friends. The 
attractive books we have always intended 
to read, but whose invitation we have re- 
peatedly withstood, we actually would 
read at last. Yet we should never reach 
the end of our desires; for every reader 
knows how, in literature, vista opens out 
of vista, and fresh fields and pastures, 
groves and alleys, tempt us on and fur- 
ther on. 

But, having all the books there are, 
would we be satisfied to read and admire 
forever? ‘That would be as if we should 
all be listeners, and none of us speakers. 
Though the stored-up music of the poets 
might be more beautiful to our ears than 
any we could possibly sing, yet we would 
not be content to be silent. We would 
demand that our day and generation burst 
into expression, make some sound, how- 
ever harsh. Self-assertion—if we only 
assert our inferiority—is needful to 
healthy living. 

We should not be discouraged by the 
finished art of Milton or Wordsworth, so 
beautiful and so hard to approach. Let 
us, at least, try the approach, using every 
faculty we have. Let us not be half-men. 
And if, when we have done our best, it 
seems, at first glance, a poor best, yet, on 
looking closer, we will find gold and gems 
among the slag and silicon. Bits of true 
and beautiful thought are being discovered 
in new verse and prose every day. 

Even if the desire to create beauty for 
ourselves were not strong within us, we 
should want to talk with each other about 
the beautiful books which belong to all 
time. If we should be debarred from 
making poems, plays, or novels in our own 
right, no one could prevent us from being 
critics. An age which bore no new pro- 
ductions would be an age clamorous with 
criticism. We could not go on reading 
and reading, without instituting some com- 
parisons among the books we had read, 
without developing some idea of literary 
perfection by which to gauge every book 
that came to hand. The full zest of read- 
ing is not to be had when one’s attitude 
toward a book is acquiescent and passively 
polite. To be able to enjoy a book, we 
must know why we enjoy it; and the crit- 
ical faculty thus aroused will not be sup- 
pressed into voicelessness. 

Suppose we admit that all the good 
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things have been said. We will acknowl- 
edge that the books on our shelves are 
an epitome of the whole truth, so that it 
would be useless to try to add anything 
to their wisdom. But will this acknowl- 
edgment bind us to silence? We have a 
curiosity to hear how the truth will sound 
in our own voices. ‘The exercise of speech 
—the speech of new _ proof-sheets—is 
something to revel and rejoice in. Let the 
great poets and truth-tellers high on our 
shelves be given their meed of unabated 
reverence and up-looking admiration ; but 
let us take an easy comfort in the ready 
and insignificant productions of to-day. 
How simple they are to the understanding, 
how patly they fall in with our mood, how 
like are their accents to the accents of our 
own voices. There is something comfort- 
able and familiar in the speech of our con- 
temporaries. We feel that they are close 
at hand, looking at the drama of life from 
our identical viewpoint. When they speak, 
it is as if we ourselves had spoken; they 
utter our spontaneous thought. 

But the new books have no wilful inde- 
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pendence of their own. They all acknowl- 
edge an obligation to older types and 
ideals. ‘They are not created from the 
limbo of untutored minds, but evolve 
themselves from the literature of the past, 
through its action on the fecund minds of 
our own day. ‘Thus the new books help 
to interpret the older literature for a new 
age. We may use them as ignoble step- 
ping-stones to a noble goal. But some of 
us, it is certain, would scarcely reach that 
goal without them. We need the exhil- 
aration of the new books to make us ready 
and eager for the old books. If we had 
only the classics to read, we would ap- 
proach them unbuoyantly and know no 
true delight in them. ‘The fluttering, fan- 
ning motion with which the leaves of a 
new book are excitedly turned is like the 
visible movement of a live literature, kept 
thus from fossilizing into something fixed 
and solemn. 

Let us, then, read new books. They 
may help us better to love the old. They 
will keep us assured that literature is a 
fresh and springing art. 


The Street Rose 
By Isabel S. Mason 


nN WILD rose bloomed where dusty ways 
(“% And ill-kept crossings meet; 


None knew from whence her glory came, 
Nor felt her presence sweet. 
Of myriad footfalls passing by 
None paused beside the stem 
Where like a fallen pearl she blushed, 
From Beauty’s anadem. 


Unplucked, unsought, unloved she lived ; 
And passing down the years, 

I heard her perfumed sigh, I felt 
The dew that dropped in tears. 

Her velvet petals softly fell, 
Mute prayers on Nature’s shrine; 

Yet none had stayed to call her fair, 


Nor guessed she..was divine. 
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Lesson L 


Period XII. The Victorian Era 


William Morris 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. Up to the present time the 
periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. The present lesson takes 


up William Morris. 


Books for supplementary reading include Zhe Garnett and Gosse English Literature (Macmillan) ; 
The Rossettis (Putnam) ; Poems of William Morris (Vv. Y. Crowell & Co.); HWilliam Morris, by E. L. 


Cary (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 


William Morris, 1834-1896 
RAFTSMAN is the first term 
one thinks of in connection 
- with William Morris. | In 


q 2) everything that Morris was 
—poet, printer, architect, 
dyer, weaver, decorator—the 
ability to make beautiful things through a 
mechanical genius lifted to a plane of high 
spiritual purpose stood foremost. Add to 
this ability a most prodigious energy and 
a nearly phenomenal versatility, and you 
will understand why it is that, important 
as Morris has been to the artistic and lit- 
erary life of England in the nineteenth 
century, he still falls short of being one 
among the greatest poets, while many of 
his achievements are such as will scarcely 
live longer than the span of the two or 
three generations that have followed im- 
mediately after him. 

Morris was born at Elm House, Clay 
Hill, Walthamstow, England, on March 
24, 1834. His health being delicate, he 
took to books, and at four is said to have 
read some of the Waverley novels. At 
six years of age he moved with his family 





to Epping Forest, and here his natural 
love for nature and the great outdoor 
world had a chance for indulgence. He 
was educated privately, attending later on 
a small preparatory school, and going 
from there to Marlborough College. From 
Marlborough he passed on to Oxford, 
where his life’s course was to be changed 
by the meeting with Burne-Jones and 
Rossetti. Exeter College was the place 
of his three years’ residence from 1852 
to 1855, and it was while at. college that 
he suddenly discovered his poetic gift. 
Burne-Jones and Canon Dixon were of 
the group that listened to the reading of 
that first poem—*The Willow and the Red 
Cliff,” a poem “perfectly original—and 
truly striking and beautiful.” “If this is 
poetry, it is very easy to write,’ was 
Morris’ comment, and from that time on 
writing verse became a part of the routine 
of his life. 

It was intended that both Burne-Jones 
and Morris should study for the Church, 
but in 1855 this idea was abandoned by 
both—Burne-Jones deciding to be an 
artist, Morris, an architect. 
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Practical things now began to absorb 
Morris. To architecture he added wood- 
carving and clay-modeling, both of which 
seemed to come quite natural to him. Then 
he happened to try his hand at decorating 
and designing furniture, from which he 
passed to the staining of glass and the 
embroidering of tapestry. 

In 1858 he published The Defence of 
Guenevere, a genuinely medieval poem 
that sent his friends into raptures, but 





William Morris 


found small sympathy among the critics. 
However, Morris was beyond the influ- 
ence of criticism, and he went dauntlessl) 
on. 

It was in 1857 that Morris and Burne- 
Jones met Jane Burden, and had her sit 
for them. She was singularly beautiful, 
and the enthusiasm she aroused among the 
group of young artists for whom she 
posed soon assumed a more serious aspect 
in the case of Morris. He fell desper- 
ately in love with Miss Burden, and in 
April of 1859 he married her. A year 
later he built Red House, in Kent. He 
undertook to furnish his new home after 
his own ideas, and the attempt thus in- 
volved resulted in the forming of Morris 
& Co.—including Morris, Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones, Ford Madox Brown and several 
others closely affiliated with the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. The Company 
now embarked upon their enterprise of 





making art objects by hand, Morris really 
supplying most of the capital for the proj- 
ect, and the brains to carry it through. 
His hands as well as his mind were untir- 
ing; and he not only looked after his busi- 
ness, but he wrote prolifically. 

In 1867 he published an important vol- 
ume: The Life and Death of Jason, a most 
popular set of poems, followed in 1868 by 
The Earthly Paradise, a series of narrative 
poems confessedly inspired by Chaucer, 
but owing nothing to him, though they 
prove their author the most facile story- 
teller in English verse since Chaucer. 
After this publication Morris took up the 
study of Icelandic, and rendered most suc- 
cessfully a number of the Northern sagas. 
He made a trip to Iceland, and on return- 
ing issued Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall 


ay 





Sussex House, Hammersmith 
Occupied by the Kelmscott Press 


of the Nibelungs (1876). His later pub- 
lications included The House of the Wolf- 
ings (1888) ; The Roots of the Mountains 
(1890) ; The Story of the Glittering Plain 
(1891); and The Well at the World's 
End (1896). 

Meantime Socialism had taken a strong 
hold upon Morris’ imagination, and he 
preached and wrote eloquently to further 
the cause. Then he established, in 1890, 
the famous Kelmscott Press, his last ab- 
sorbing project. He designed his own 
type, after Gothic models, and produced 
a number of typographical masterpieces. 
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Of these the Kelmscott Chaucer is the 
most famous. 

From 1891 until 1896 Morris suffered 
from ill health, and in the latter year he 
died, of congestion of the lungs. Un- 
doubtedly he was a man who had done 
several men’s work in the world, in the 
space of time generally allotted to one 
man. 





The Later Kelmscott Press 


In summing up Morris’ qualities and 
achievements, we may well quote from 
Professor Percy Robert Colwell’s intro- 
duction to Morris’ Poems: 


Morris was an independent soul, advised 
sometimes, but always going his own way in 
the end, with a masterful certainty that it was 
the best way for him. In like manner, he was 
absolutely honest in his dealings with other 
men, as a matter of course, because he was 
void of evil motives and, being true to himself, 
was not then “false to any man.” As an artist, 
he was like a gem with many facets, which is, 
intrinsically, of so fine a texture that no one 
of these requires much artificial polishing. He 
was a successful designer of furniture, carpets, 
hangings, of church decorations; himself a 
maker of beautiful tapestries, both woven and 
embroidered, a master in the dyeing of cloths, 
a carver of wood and stone, an adept in the 
making of illuminated manuscript books, an 





expert in the typography and _ binding of 
printed books, a writer of prose romances that 
are absolutely original in their substance and 
fascinating in style, and a poet. The various 
decorative industries he raised to the artistic 
plane by the success with which he pursued 
his ideals; he revived the art of bookmaking, 
which had fallen into oblivion; in poetry, alone 
of the fine arts, he was eminent,—he was the 
greatest narrative poet of his epoch. Funda- 
mental, underlying all these abilities, was his 
inherent craftsmanship; he was skilled by 
divine endowment, deft-minded, 


deft-fingered, 





The Larger Kelmscott Mark 


intuitively keen to see and use the best means 
for making a beautiful thing,—a tapestry, a 
room, or a poem. This was his genius, the 
basis of his achievement. But, on the other 
hand, guiding and inspiring all this intelligent 
power, elevating mere artisanship into genuine 
art, informing his whole life, and shaping all 
his theories, was the artistic impulse, the passion 
for making a beautiful thing. It was his dom- 
inant motive, in every branch of activity, and 
turned all his labor into pleasure. Even his 
socialistic theories depended upon teaching to 
all men this same impulse, so that every one 


OW es the rede knyghte slayne, 
Lefte dede in the playne, 

The childe gone his mere mayne 
After the stede; 

The stede was swifter than the mere, 
for he hade nothynge to bere 

But his sadille and his gere, 

fro bym thofe he yede. 





This is the Chaucer type. 


A Specimen of the Chaucer Type 


Kelmscott Press 


should find pleasure in working. The man was 
an artist to the depths of his soul. 

One other thing must be remembered 
of William Morris—that he was a mediz- 
valist. All his ideals harked back to the 
middle ages; he obliterated the renais- 
sance from his historic and literary view. 
Perhaps it was this that made him so pic- 
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turesque a figure—that gave him the 
glamour of color and artistic magnificence. 
Take a page of the Kelmscott Chaucer and 
see how this man loved detail—the detail 
of a beautiful variety. Of all who laid 
claim to the title Pre-Raphaelite, none de- 
served it more than Morris; for him the 
ideal of the term never wavered. 





Selections 


A GARDEN BY THE SEA. 
From The Life and Death of Jason. 


I know a little garden-close, 

Set thick with lily and red rose, 
Where I would wander if I might 
From dewy morn to dewy night, 
And have one with me wandering. 


And though within it no birds sing, 
And though no pillared house is there, 
And though the apple-boughs are bare 
Of fruit and blossom, would to God 
Her feet upon the green grass trod, 
And I beheld them as before. 


There comes a murmur from the shore, 
And in the close two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar, 

Drawn down unto the restless sea: 

Dark hills whose heath-bloom feeds no bee, 
Dark shore no ship has ever seen, 
Tormented by the billows green 

Whose murmur comes unceasingly 

Unto the place for which I cry. 


For which I cry both day and night, 
For which I let slip all delight, 
Whereby I grow both deaf and blind, 
Careless to win, unskilled to find, 
And quick to lose what all men seek. 


Yet tottering as I am and weak, 

Still have I left a little breath 

To seek within the jaws of death 

An entrance to that happy place, 

To seek the unforgotten face, 

Once seen, once kissed, once reft from me 
Anigh the murmuring of the sea. 


Sonc. 
From The Hill of Venus. 


Before our Lady came on earth 
Little there was of joy or mirth; 
About the borders of the sea 
The sea-folk wandered heavily; 
About the wintry riverside 
The weary fishers would abide. 


Alone within the weaving-room 
The girls would sit before the loom, 
And sing no song, and play no play; 
Alone from dawn to hot mid-day, 
From mid-day unto evening, 
The men afield would work, nor sing, 
’Mid weary thoughts of man and God, 
Before thy feet the wet ways trod. 
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Unkissed the merchant, bore his care, 
Unkissed the knights went out to war, 
Unkissed the mariner came home, 
Unkissed the minstrel men did roam. 


Or in the stream the maids would stare, 
Nor know why they were made so fair; 
Their yellow locks, their bosoms white, 
Their limbs well wrought for all delight, 
Seemed foolish things that waited death, 
As hopeless as the flowers beneath 5 i 
The weariness of unkissed feet: 
No life was better then, or sweet. 


Therefore, O Venus, well may we 
Praise the green ridges of the sea 
O’er which, upon a happy day, 
Thou cam’st to take our shame away, 
Well may we praise the curdling foam 
Amidst the which thy feet did bloom, 
Flowers of the gods; the yellow sand 
They kissed atwixt the sea and land; 
The bee-beset ripe-seeded grass, 
Through which thy fine limbs first did pass; 
The purple-dusted butterfly, 
First blown against thy quivering thigh; 
The first red rose that touched thy side, 
And over-blown and fainting died; 
The flickering of the orange shade, 
Where first in sleep thy limbs were laid; 
The happy day’s sweet life and death, 
Whose air first caught thy balmy breath— 
Yea, all these things well praised may be, 
But with what words shall we praise thee— | 
O Venus, O thou love alive, 
Born to give peace to souls that strive? 


An APOLOGY. 
From The Earthly Paradise. 

Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again, for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


But rather, when aweary of your mirth, 
From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 
And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, . 
Grudge every minute as it passes by, 
Made the more mindful that the sweet days 

die— 

—Remember me a little then I pray, 2 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 

That weighs us down who live and earn our 
bread, 

These idle verses have no power to bear; 
So let me sing of names remembered, 
Because they, living not, can ne’er be dead, 
Or long time take their memory quite away 
From us poor singers of an empty day. 


Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time. 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight ? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
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Teiling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 

At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did 
show, 

That through one window men_ beheld the 
spring, 

And through another saw the summer glow, 

And through a third the fruited vines a-row, 

While still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 

Piped the drear wind of that December day. 


So with this earthly Paradise it is, 

If ye will read aright, and pardon me, 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 

Where tossed about all hearts of men must be: 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men_ shall 

slay, 
Not the poor singer of an empty day. 


Sone. 
From Cupid and Psyche. 


O pensive, tender maid, downcast and shy, 
Who turnest pale e’en at the name of love, 
And with flushed face must pass the elm-tree by, 
Ashamed to hear the passionate grey dove 
Moan to his mate, thee too the god shall move, 
Thee too the maidens shall ungird one day, 
And with thy girdle put thy shame away. 


What then, and shall white winter ne’er be 

done 

Because the glittering frosty morn is fair? 

Because against the early-setting sun 

Bright show the gilded boughs, though waste 
and bare? 

Because the robin singeth free from care? 

Ah! these are memories of a better day 

When on earth’s face the lips of summer lay. 


Come, then, beloved one, for such as thee 
Love loveth, and their hearts he knoweth well, 
Who hoard their moments of felicity, 

As misers hoard the medals that they tell, 

Lest on the earth but paupers they should dwell: 

“We hide our love to bless another day; 

The world is hard, youth passes quick,” they 
say. 


Ah, little ones, but if ye could forget 
Amidst your outpoured love that you must die, 
Then ye, my servants, were death’s conquerors 

yet, 
And love to you should be eternity. 
How quick soever might the days go by: 
Yes, ye are made immortal on the day 
Ye cease the dusty grains of time to weigh. 


Thou hearkenest, love? O, make no semblance 
then 
That thou art loved, but as thy custom is 
Turn thy grey eyes away from eyes of men. 




































































With hands down-dropped, that tremble with 
thy bliss, : 
With hidden eyes, take thy first lover’s kiss; 
Call this eternity which is to-day, 
Sonc For Music. 

From Love is Enough. 
Love is enough: though the world be a-waning 
And the wood have no voice but the voice of 


complaining, 
Though the sky be too dark for dim eyes to 
discover 
The gold-cups and daisies fair blooming there- 
under, 


Though the hills be held shadows, and the sea 
a dark wonder, 
And this day draw a veil over all deeds passed 
over, 
Yet their hands shall not tremble, their feet 
shall not falter, 
The void shall not weary, the fear shall not 
alter 
These lips and these eyes of the loved and 
the lover. 
Sonc For Music. 
Love is enough: it grew up without heeding 
In the days when ye knew not its name nor 
its measure, 
And its leaflets untrodden by the light feet of 


pleasure 

Had no boast of the blossom, no sign of the 
seeding, 

As the morning and evening passed over its 
treasure. 


And what do ye say then?—that Spring long 
departed 
Has brought forth no child to the softness 
and showers; 
—That we slept and we dreamed through the 
summer of flowers; 
We dreamed of the Winter, and waking dead- 
hearted 
Found Winter upon us and waste of dull 
hours. 


Nay, Spring was o’er happy and knew not the 
reason, 
And Summer dreamed sadly, for she thought 
all was ended 
In her fullness of wealth that might not be 
amended ; 
But this is the harvest and the garnering sea- 
son, 
And the leaf and the blossom in the ripe 
fruit are blended. 


It sprang without sowing, it grew without 
heeding, 

Ye knew not its name and ye knew not its 
measure, 

Ye noted it not ’mid your hope and your 
pleasure; 

There was pain in its blossom, despair in its 
seeding, 

But daylong your bosom now nurseth its 
treasure. 
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Of the staff of “* Collier’s,"’ and author of The English novelist who has just issued 
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A French Member of Parliament 

ILAIRE BELLOC comes to 
the front once more with an 
H important volume. It is 
Paris, a most vivid account 
CY of the history and growth of 
the French city. Perhaps 
the scope and purpose of the work can 
be best described in M. Belloc’s own 

words, taken from his preface: 


There comes, I suppose, to every one who 
has felt keenly the modern impression of a 
place he loves, a desire to know its changing 
past, the nature and experience that it draws 
from the centuries, and the platform upon which 
there can be constructed some little of that 
future which we will never see. The more 
vivid be the contemporary effect of a city, 
the more urgently does the question of its ori- 
gins and development press upon one. The 
sight of one’s own time—even if it be stretched 


ab > 


Tis pleasant 
sure to see 


to a full lifetime—is but a glance taken rapidly 
upon a voyage, and leaves an enduring expec- 
tation and demand for further knowledge. In 
the effort to satisfy this, a man will read this 
book and that, look up old prints and catch the 
chance phrases of memoirs; he will, for his 
own sake, clear out a rough sketch of the whole 
past of what he loves, and he will end by mak- 
ing a record that is as incomplete and frag- 
mentary, as incongruous a mixture of the gen- 
eral theory of life and of particular trifles, as 
are the notes and letters we keep to remind 
us of absent friends. 

This is the way my book was written, and 
this is the reason of its being written at all; 
so that the very many people who feel just the 
same happy curiosity about a living city may 
have a place in which another person, to whom 
Paris is as dear and ignorance as tantalizing as 
to themselves, has roughly quarried a _ bare 
sufficiency of knowledge for his own satisfac- 
tion and theirs. This book belongs, then, to 
that kind of history (if it can be called his- 
tory at all) which is as superficial and as per- 
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sonal as a traveler’s drawing or as the notes 
of a man’s diary, but which has its purpose be- 
cause, like such sketches and memoranda, it 
serves to give just the necessary framework 
upon which the memory and imagination may 
build. 

Mr. Belloc is, it will be recalled, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and his published 
books include Hills and the Sea, Danton, 
Robespierre and The Bad Boy's Book 
of Beasts. Born in 1870, he is the son of 
a French barrister married to an English- 
woman—hence his love for French things 
in the midst of English activities. He 
himself married an American, a California 
woman. Mr. Belloc was formerly a French 
citizen, and served his time in the French 
army, but his education was obtained in 
Ingland, at Balliol College. Oxford. He 
is a striking personality and a writer of 
more than ordinary force, his Danton and 
Robespierre having been considered most 
valuable examples of discriminating and 
penetrating biography. 
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Anthony Hope 


From English Humorists of To-day, a bouk recently 
issued on the other side 












































Dion Clayton Calthrop 


Dion Clayton Calthrop is the young au- 
thor of a medieval romance that exhibits 
better than average qualities—7he Dance 





Jerome K. Jerome 


From a drawing by Thomas Downey in English 
Humorists of To-day 


of Love. He is English, and when re- 
cently a request was sent him for bio- 
graphical data, he wrote the following: 


I was born in 1878, and went to America in 
1880, where I stopped until 1882. My father 
was John Clayton Calthrop, the actor, for 
whom most of A. W. Pinero’s early plays were 
written; and my mother was the daughter of 
Dion Boucicault, author of “The Colleen 
Bawn,” etc. My family is one of the oldest in 
England, having been in Norfolk since goo. 
They bore coat armour—checquy, or, and azure, 
a fess ermine, in the early fourteenth century. 
[ was educated at St. Paul’s school, and went 
from there to study art in Paris, where I re- 
mained for three years. I exhibited two pic- 
tures on the line at the Royal Academy, and 
others at numerous exhibitions. I have pub- 
lished a History of English Costume, four vol- 
umes, illustrated with over seventy colored 
plates and some hundreds of line drawings; A 
Guide to Fairyland (illustrated); King Peter: 
a Romance; The Pirate’s Pocket Book (illus- 

















trated). I have designed the dresses for the 
Oxford Pageant (twenty-five hundred of 
them) ; “The Palace of Puck,” by W. J. Locke; 
“The Struggle Everlasting,” by E. Milton 
Boyle, and am about to design dresses for 
“Faust,” for Mr. Beerbohm Tree. The present 
Lord Chief Justice of England (Lord Alver- 
stone) is my cousin. And if you like, you may 
add (which is also true) that I have walked 
across the Pyrenees, and about two thousand 
miles in the South of France, and am very 
friendly with a brown bear, and am working 
like Hades. 


**My Mamie Rose’”’ on the Stage 


The next project that will be under- 
taken by Arnold Daly is a reproduction on 
the stage of Owen Kildare’s My Mamie 
Rose, dramatized by the author. The book 
ought to make an admirable play, and 
Mr. Daly usually puts his heart into any 
interpretation of character that he essays. 


Some Announcements of Books to Come 


Duffield & Co. announce for early pub- 
lication the following books: Jacquette, a 
novel, by Grace E. Cody; Women and 
Other Women, essays by Hildegarde 
Hawthorne; A Scheme and Estimate for a 
National Theatre, by William Archer and 
Granville Barker; A Modern Prometheus, 
a novel by Martha Gilbert Dickinson 
Bianchi; The Bond, by Neith Boyce; and 
The Marquis and Pamela, by Edward H. 


Cooper. 


Will Lillibridge, the Dakota author, is 
to have a new novel, the title of which is 
The Loadstone. Dr. Lillibridge’s earlier 
story was Ben Blair. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
are the publishers of The Loadstone, and 
the same firm makes further announce- 
ments of fiction as follows: The Husbands 
of Edith, by George Barr McCutcheon; 
My Lady of Cleeve, by Percy J. Hartley; 
Meryl, by William T. Eldridge; The 
Mother of the Man, by Eden Phillpotts, 
and Lord of the World, by Robert Hugh 


Benson. 
* * 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll is at work on his 
biography of Dr. John Watson (Ian 
MacLaren). He has sent a request that 
any letters in the hands of Dr. Watson’s 
American friends be forwarded to Dodd, 
Mead & Co., the American publishers of 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, by whom 
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they will be copied for Dr. Nicoll’s use. 
Care is assured, and the safe return of 


any letters lent. 
* kK * 


Antonio Fogazarro, the Italian Senator, 
and author of The Saint, The Sinner and 
The Patriot, is going to visit America. 
President Roosevelt has invited him to the 
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G. K. Chesterton 


After a caricature by Max Beerbohm 


White House, and the invitation has been 
accepted. In connection with this fact 
the announcement of another novel by 
Fogazarro is of interest. The new book is 
called The Politician, and is said to be 
more of a love story than are the Senator’s 
other books. 


* ok Ox 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons are adding to their 
entertaining “Memoir Series” a volume 
on Julie de Lespinasse, entitled A Star of 
the Salons, by Camilla Jebb. Julie will be 
remembered as the supposed original of 
Lady Rose’s Daughter—a rather frail 
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hold upon fame and therefore a little out 
of place as a first mention. More ex- 
plicitly, she was one of the most charming 
of that wonderful group of eighteenth 
century women who graced the “salons,”’ 
and played brilliant parts in an age that 
is not more known for its elegance than 
for its immorality. Julie was by no means 
the least culpable member of the group, 
judged by our standards, but her story 
is inseparable from the story of a most 





Lucy Meacham Thruston 


A Southern novelist of ability. Her most 
recent book is Jenifer 


remarkable period in French history—the 
period that led on step by step to the con- 
ditions out of which the Revolution was 


born. 
* * x 


One of the most sumptuous books of 
the season will be Christian Brinton’s 
Modern Artists, to be published by the 
Baker & Taylor Company. This is not 
only able criticism, as its author’s name 
assures, but it is profusely illustrated with 
half-tone reproductions of the best exam- 
ples of modern painting, with an addi- 
tional value in a group of four-color re- 
productions, one a Whistler, a second, one 
of Gari Melchers’ most popular portraits, 
and the other two pictures of equal value 
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and importance. A surprise feature will 
come in a small photogravure of a sketch 
of Whistler’s head—a recently discovered 
portrait, now used for the first time— 
which will appear on the title-page. 


‘* Tom Jones’’ as a Play 


Tom Jones, Fielding’s novel, has been 
put on the stage, first in London, and now 
in New York City. The old tale makes a 
most delightful play, and “Tom” happens 
to have been undertaken by a man who 
creates a rather taking and very entertain- 
ing character. 


** If Christ Came to London’’ 


In a recent sermon which he preached 
in the City Temple, London, the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell asked the question, “If Christ 
should come to London to-day, where 
would he go first?” And, to quote Dr. 
Campbell’s answer to his own query: 


If Jesus came to London to-day He would 
not go down to the East End and talk to the 
children dancing to the organ out in the street, 
say He was their big brother, and give them 
something to eat. He would not think charity 
would meet the case, and if He did He would 
not have very much to give away. The East 
End of London would be too much for Him, 
and He would have to work a fresh miracle 
every day. If He did, it would be very demoral- 
izing. 

Jesus would strike straight at the causes 
which are making for poverty and degradation, 
and keeping the rich and poor away from each 
other in this modern world. He would expose 
the whole system of giving people good advice, 
while we continue to profit by their material 
disadvantages. He would probe the thing to 
the bottom, and would make us ashamed of 
ourselves for never having faced the situation 
before. 


Dr. Campbell’s newest book, Christian- 
ity and the Social Order, has just been 
published by the Macmillan Company. 


Bibles in Variety 


There used to be but one Bible. To-day 
we must have Bibles especially prepared 
to meet the variety of demands that ema- 
nate from a great many classes of people. 
Not long ago Mr. Moulton brought out his 
Modern Reader’s Bible, a really excellent 
work; now we are to have The Literary 
Man’s Bible, compiled by W. L. Courtney, 
and which in character appears to be a 
volume of Biblical selections rather than 
the One Book itself. Dr. Courtney has 
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chosen from the Old Testament passages 
that have a peculiar literary beauty and 
value, and the book is one not intended “‘to 
appeal to accomplished Biblical students, 
but rather to the man of literary tastes 
and sympathies who desires to know some 
reason why he should respect and admire 
the sacred books of Israel.” Strange ways 
we have, nowadays, of enticing men to the 
“wicket gate.” 


A Piccadilly Book 


An entertaining book to which we look 
forward is G. S. Street’s The Ghosts of 
Piccadilly, a volume that revives the his- 
tory and romance of the famous old 
London thoroughfare. Rich in literary, 
theatrical and historic lore, Piccadilly is in- 
deed haunted by a thousand ghosts of the 
famed yesteryears. Mr. Street writes 
with brilliancy and humor, and he has 
made a book that promises good things. 
The Putnams will issue it on this side. 





William Frend De Morgan 


The author of Alice-for-Short has a new novel 
almost ready, Somehow Good 


The Death of Ernest Neal Lyon 


Among the deaths of literary men that 
occurred in November was that of Ernest 
Neal Lyon, journalist and poet. Mr. Lyon 
had been in ill health for several years, 
and had been traveling through the West 





in an effort to regain his strength. He 
died at Pasadena on November 26. He 
was a teacher in the English Department 
of the Manual Training School in Newark, 
and had contributed verse to a number of 





Elizabeth Robins 


Author of The Convert and of a new book soon to be 
published, Come and Find Me 


publications—Harper’s,” the “Outlook,” 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal,” and others. 
There was real promise in his work, the 
lyric note being fresh and predominant. 


A Great Scholar’s Funeral 


The end of December brought the death 
of a scholar of more than ordinary stand- 
ing, Professor Thomas Day Seymour, 
whose big book on Life in the Homeric 
Age was published only a short time ago. 
Professor Seymour held a chair at Har- 
vard, and was reputed to be one of the 
most famous Greek scholars in the world 
to-day. His funeral was conducted in as 
true Greek fashion as modern methods 
permit, the body being cremated, the 
ashes borne by two _ fellow-professors, 
Messrs. White and Goodwin, to the grave, 
where, with a single wreath on its lid, the 
casket was interred. Professor Seymour 
was about sixty years of age. 
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Dolf Wyllarde Not an Assumed Name 


A misunderstanding has arisen as to the 
name and identity of Dolf Wyllarde, the 
English novelist and author of The Rat- 
Trap and Mafoota. We ourselves have 
been under the impression that this writer 
employed a pseudonym, but we have now 
been able to discover the facts in the case. 

I have of late been amused by the incredulity 
cast upon my name. I can assure my doubters 
that ‘my personal friends testify as to its ex- 
treme suitability, and cannot imagine my being 
called anything else. 

She further remarks in an autobiograph- 
ical note: 

I live for the most part in London, where I 
am in touch with Fleet Street. A journalistic 
training has taught me to write quickly, and 


to work whether I am ill or well, inclined for 
the effort or not. There is to my mind no 
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school so excellent for a writer as that of jour- 
nalism. It teaches one to describe accurately, 
to observe closely, and to turn every chance 
experience into copy—to make unpromising mat- 
ter interesting too, and to handle a big scoop 
adequately when the chance arrives. If I suc- 
ceed as a writer of books it will be half due 
to the fact that I have been London corre- 
spondent, sport’s editor, paragraphist and re- 
porter, a writer of articles ordered within a 
certain number of words, and “literary hack” 
all around. 


Poet Stedman’s Death 


News came on January 19 that Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, the poet, had died at 
his home in New York. In the March 
issue we shall print an appreciation of 
Mr. Stedman’s personality and work in 
keeping with the place that he has long 
held in the American literary world. 


Program for Literary Societies 


May SINcrair. 
Paper 
May Srnciair: THE Woman As Her Novets 
REvEAL Her. 
(See “May Sinclair,” by Dolores Bacon, 
and “Little Miss Muffet,” by “Pendennis” 
—February Book News Monru_y.) 


Selection 
From The Divine Fire. 
(Take one of the boarding-house scenes 
preferably.) 


PAPER 
THE HyMmanity in May SInciatr’s NovELs. 
(Examples in Rickman, Lucia, the Tysons, 
Anne and Majendie.) 
(See February Book News MonvrHu ty.) 


SELECTIONS 

From The Helpmate. 
(Suggestion: The scene which describes 
Anne the morning after she discovers the 





facts of Majendie’s past life; and the 
scene in the orchard with their child.) 
DIscUSSION 
Will The Divine Fire continue to live? Why? 
WILLIAM Morris. 
Paper 
WittrAM Morris: His Lire anp Work. 
(See February Book News Montuty— 
“Educational”; June, 1906, Book News 
MontHity—Pre-Raphaelite Number; Wil- 
liam Morris, by E. L. Cary.) 
Selection 
From The Earthly Paradise. 
Paper 
Morris’ INFLUENCE ON LATER WRITINGS. 
(Same references. ) 
Selections 
(Choose from February Book News Montu- 
LY. ) 
Discussion 
A comparison between Rossetti and Morris. 




















At Home with Dante 


By Emma Etta Tomlinson 


fe ay LE Autumn winds moan eerily 
T Around my English home,— 
The frost-kissed leaves all drearily 
Whirl through the twilight gloam. 


I think of Dante’s swirl of ghosts 
Through zons ages long,— 

And these ghosts wail as they pass by 
In whisp’ring minor song. 


They stretch wan hands as on they pass; 
Sad-faced they peer at me,— 

And phantom fingers tap the glass 
Whose form I cannot see. 


And sometimes one of them looks in, 
An evil, formless dream, 
Malignant spirit foul with sin, 
Who shuns the firelight gleam. 


The shadows deepen, at the door 
The buxom maid looks in ;— 

Ah, somewhere, sometime long before, 
I’ve heard that plaint of sin. 


The greyhound lays his slender head 
Against my slippered feet,— 
The margined Dante which I read 

Is on the cozy-seat. 


Its very woodcuts, quaint and weird, 
Have wrenched their prison chains 
To join the wretched throng who leered 

Through curtained window panes. 


With unformed sobs the curtain writhes,— 
As tapping leaf-ghosts pass; 

With stinging lash the Northwind drives 
Them whirling ’gainst the glass. 


Then all is still—The little maid 
Intrudes her smiling face. 

Cigars—and—lights ; each conjured shade 
Has fled my cozy-place. 


Enough of dreams. My spirit guest,— 
An English home but ill 

Befits your somber-natured quest: 

But, take your host’s good-will. 











O far as the general impres- 
sion goes, the picturing of 
S the situation, The Tragedy 


of Russia in Parifu, Asia 
(Outing Publishing Com- 
pany), by Mr. Frederick 
McCormick, will be for gen- 
eral readers the book of the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

It has limitations. It lacks maps. No 
one ever can read the work intelligently so 
far as the details of campaigns are con- 
cerned without a tolerably good atlas. Mr. 
McCormick, who is in most respects an 
admirable and often most graphic writer, 
lacks facility in clearly describing military 
operations. His technical command of the 
succession of a campaign and the relations 
of the parts of a battle to each other is 
not effective. The battles of the Manchu- 
rian campaign, owing to Russian immo- 
bility, were unusual examples of logical 
attack. The Japanese plan was nearly al- 
ways carried through to its intended end; 
but the book does not make all this lucid. 
Long accounts of battles, murder and sud- 
den death will go by without making its 
object clear. When, too, Mr. McCormick 
takes up “high politics,” his note is a little 


‘ artificial. He is too full of the importance 


of what he is saying. 

But where there is one person interest- 
ed in manceuvers, battles and campaigns, 
in the details of military geography and 
the movements of troops, there are an 
hundred hungering and thirsting to know 
how war looks, acts, moves and has its 
being. To this, Mr. McCormick is always 
equal. He was at Port Arthur when the 
Japanese began the war with their torpedo 
boat attack. He saw the year’s campaign 
that followed to the close of the great re- 
treat from Mukden. He misses nothing. 
He is full of personal detail. There are 


























pages which lay bare the very soul of war. 
Not Peace and War better unrolls the 
vast panorama of the modern army. A 
war correspondent of Collier's, using pen- 
cil and camera, Mr. McCormick’s illustra- 
tions add little, but he has the reporter’s 
instinct, and his two volumes portray the 
war like a moving picture show. 


* * x 


Major Martin (Andrew Sharp) Hume 
is a close student and a dull writer. For 
years he has given his days to Spanish 
papers in the English Record Office in 
Madrid and the Escurial. He has made 
the field his own. None know the toilsome 
mazes of Peninsular archives better. He 
has studied all their relations to English 
history from the beginnings of the Tudors 
to the close of the Stuarts. 

Out of these studies he has not only 
issued eight volumes of “calenders” or 
abstracts of Spanish papers; but a dozen 
popular books. Ten years ago, in 1897, 
he published Philip IJ. He wrote in it 
the history of the forty-two years (1556 
1598) in which the blind bigotry of a 
man broke Spain in unavailing conflict 
with the Protestantism of the North. His 
indolent son, Philip III (1598-1621), who 
drew from Anne of Austria the Hapsburg 
chin still present in Alfonso, completed the 
ruin of Spain by repelling the Moors, a 
ghastly chapter told by Dr. Henry C. Lea 
in the Moriscos of Spain. In The Court of 
Philip IV (Putnam) Major Hume changes 
his earlier aims to write a history of the 
period (1621-1625), and has given instead, 
he frankly says—so as to make a popular 
volume—sketches of the life of the court. 
It was the age of Velazquez, but of him 
the book says little, though his portraits 
and pictures are freely used. The central 
figure of the day was Olivares, the power- 








ful minister, who has come to be the type 
of the Spanish court favorite. He and 
Haro, his successor in governing while 
Philip reigned, divide the volume, which 
is as full of the life and living of the day 
as of its affairs, wars and grandees. 

The reign of Philip IV was the begin- 
ning of the isolation of Spain. The seven- 
teenth century made the land as we know 
it, and its loss of all moral savor is piti- 
lessly recorded in these pages, which will 
be most often read by those to whom 
Velazquez is the foremost portrait painter 
of all time. + & = 


Dr. Joseph E. Widney has attempted in 
two ponderous volumes, Race Life of the 
Aryan Peoples (Funk & Wagnalis Com- 
pany) a task for which one has a pro- 
found respect. An army surgeon at Los 
Angeles, California, he has tried to sum- 
marize the history of the Aryan races 
from the dawn till to-day. It is done 
much as if a layman were to try to write a 
history of medicine from cave dweller to 
the last anti-toxin, or an amateur naturalist 


were to repeat Goldsmith’s Animated 
Nature. Dr. Widney is clear, continuous, 
careful and industrious. He has read 


much, though not always the last thing. 
He has surveyed the centuries with daunt- 
less view. To a great many people he will 
tell much that is useful. For the “general 
reader,” who has had no systematic edu- 
cation and but little reading, this will be 
a useful book if such a man or woman 
can read but little. To any one who has 
time to read and study it will be mislead- 
ing, so much has to be said positively not 
yet decided. One volume takes the Aryan 
race to the American. This is all taken 
from “standard works.” The second vol- 
ume, dealing with American and modern 
conditions generally, has many shrewd 
pages, due to personal observations on the 
Western plains. For one thing he points 
out, which is true, that the slender Ameri- 
can reverts to primitive Aryan conditions. 
x ok * 


Edmund Gosse is one of those who early 
introduced Ibsen to the English-speaking 
world. Just short of thirty years ago, his 
Northern Studies gave most readers of 
that day their first glimpse of the man 
who five years later was to begin to over- 
shadow the reading and offset so little the 
stage-going world of this country and 
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England. Mr. Gosse was at the difficult 
point then of persuading his readers that 
Ibsen’s verse was poetry. Poetic it was 
beyond a doubt; but it is gravely dubious 
whether Peer Gynt will grow as is sug- 
gested in a footnote in Mr. Gosse’s Henrik 
Ibsen (Scribner) to rival the profundi- 
ties of Shakespeare. It is in the spirit of 
this suggestion that this life is written. It 
uses Henrik Jaeger’s Letters and Life, 
1888, of which an English translation ap- 
peared in 1890, and it draws liberally on 
the Letters of Henrik Ibsen, 1904; but the 
real value of this addition to the “Literary 
Lives’’ series is the point of view. To Mr. 
Gosse, Ibsen is to Norway what Dante 
was to Florence, and he sees all his work 
in its relation to the land that gave it birth. 
A world message he recognizes; but a 
local reason for all that is said he sees also 
in the three periods, the poetic, the social 
from Pillars of Society to An Enemy of 
the People—and the ideal from The Wild 
Duck on. These three successive stages are 
correlated with Ibsen’s days of struggle, 
his residence out of Norway and his later 
days at Christiana. Throughout personal 
acquaintance gives Mr. Gosse a definite in- 
terpretation and precision absent in most 
discussions of a great man who has lost 
more from crank critics than any man in 
letters. Suppose the like critics had got 
after Shakespeare upon the performance 
of Hamlet, 1604. 


* * * 
If you know well the _ border-lands 
which skirt the eastern coast of the 


Adriatic you know the true beginnings 
of the European system. The condi- 
tions which the Illyrian Emperors, from 
Diocletian on, established on each side of 
the Adriatic were the wedge which clove 
in two the Eastern and Western Empire. 
The result is that from Dalmatia, which 
has Trieste as its fort, there radiates to 
North Europe the beginning of Roman- 
esque-Gothic, and to South Europe, east 
and west, the beginning of Romanesque in 
its various forms. What the buildings are, 
land and people are, the pivot on which 
strong men tried to balance the Empire 
and instead saw it split into Eastern and 
Western halves. The architectural side of 
the region was most admirably summed 
and analyzed twenty years ago, in 1887, 
by Mr. Thomas Graham Johnson, a Wad- 
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ham College scholar, in 1854, in Dalmatia, 
the Quarnero and Estria, one of the best 
books ever written on the buildings of any 
season. Why Maude M. Holbach in her 
Dalmatia (John Lane Company), should 
allude to this book as “Hamilton John- 
son’s” I do not know. She has done much 
as E. C. Peixotto did a little over a 
year ago in By Italian Seas. Dalmatia is 
a light, personal, piquant narrative of a 
trip along the coast from Zara south to 
Caltaro, with a closing chapter on Lissa 
and other islands. There are photographs 
of people and buildings. There is travel 
chatter. The book makes no assumptions, 
except that the region is out of the way, 
which is certainly true of a coast on a 
great thoroughfare. 
ok * * 

English Church Furniture, by J. Charles 
Cox and Alfred Harvey (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.), is a book for which many have wait- 
ed. It is not like the little manuals of 
which there are many, scales, too small to 
be useful. It is not like the big diction- 
aries of architecture, Parker and the rest, 
too big and costly to own. It is instead a 
reasonable volume, thoroughly indexed, 
taking up church furniture by objects and 
giving illustrations (not many) large 
enough to give a just idea. 

* * ok 


When Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs first 
appeared in 1829, the first eight hundred 
editions disappeared in a year, and a re- 
print, past eight hundred, was issued in 
1830. It was a popular book, and the 
“Spectator” justly said that it “will prob- 
ably take its place by the side of Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s Memoirs.” <As these were 
by the wife of the Governor of Notting- 
ham Castle and town, whose bold signa- 
ture is on the death warrant of Charles 
Stuart, Lord Jeffrey, writing in 1806 of 
this Roundhead dame, felt that: “We have 
not met anything more interesting and 
curious than this volume;” but twenty- 
three years later, when the very similar 
Memoirs of the cavalier heroine, Lady 
Fanshawe, came, he said: “There is not 
much in this book, either of individual 
character or public story. It is indeed but 
a small affair, any way; but yet pleasing.” 
Criticism is after all but a relative science, 
and Jeffrey was a Whig and a fanatick, 
as he spelled it. 





The slender volume in large type and 
the stiff calf covers of eighty years ago, 
has been expanded into a comely work 
with minute and extended notes— 
The Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, 1600- 
1672 (John Lane Company), edited by 
the grandson of John Gaspard Fanshawe, 
who first issued this journal. Familiar 
to all who have read the literature of the 
Commonwealth, it is an engaging picture 
of the wife of Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
afterwards Viscount, who followed the 
fortunes of the crown in war, in the Res- 
toration became Ambassador to Spain, and 
saw the life Major Hume describes in his 
Philip IV, a trip which furnishes some of 
Lady Fanshawe’s most vivid pages. Of 
him Mr. J. W. MacKail wrote a charming 
sketch in “Blackwood’s” not long ago. He 
and his wife were those of whom it was 
true in his verse, that in adversity or in 
the corrupting prosperity of Charles II,— 
Virtue could see to do what virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. 

He was a poet of the school of Crashaw 
and Herrick. She was a woman of the 
mold, manners and mature well worthy 
of our English-speaking folk, and which 
makes it worthy. A century after Jeffrey, 
no one of them shares his prejudice. 
There are four portrait photographs and 
twenty-nine processed photographs. The 
notes, a book in themselves, cover in 
minute detail all the periods, and pedigrees 
give the lines that take from this worthy 
and heroic pair. Altogether a fit repro- 
duction of a book which has its assured 
place. s “.# 


Alice M. Diehl has been an English 
pianist, a novelist, a woman at work in 
many fields, fairly in all, remarkably in 
none. She has written in The True Story 
of My Life (John Lane Company). The 
English, man or woman, do this sort of 
thing better than do we. ‘These pages 
amble on like an agreeable talk over the 
various haps of life with a woman over 
a cup of afternoon tea, at some home 
where you drop in every week or two. 
She knew Tietjens. She was in touch 
with the journalism of fifty years ago. 
She had the wide experience of the public 
entertainer. She is as serious about trifles 
as are all middle-class English folk; but 
she has a personal interest. 













































Dr. Ellen* 
VERY tender tale, with a 


great deal of strength and a 

delightful pervasiveness of 

humor, is told in_ this 

romance of the Sierras, 

where Mrs. Roderick, better 
known as Dr. Ellen, wins her way to the 
hearts of a primitive people and issues tri- 
umphantly forth from a struggle with a 
male rival of less professional skill and 
of far less pleasing personality. 

Dr. Ellen is a woman with a tragedy, 
and her younger sister has a tragedy, too. 
But in Ellen’s attempt to shoulder Ruth’s 
burden as well as her own she makes the 
mistake of shutting the younger girl out 
of her confidence, with the result that the 
sisterly love which should exist between 
them is greatly strained. 

However, Ruth’s discontent with things 
generally ends in her bringing a little party 
of friends up to the Sierra cabin during a 
summer month. One of the friends is a 
successful young architect who is at first 
taken with Ruth’s childlike charm, but is 
finally conquered by Ellen’s beauty and 
nobility of character. 

After a series of not exciting, but en- 
tirely interesting events, incidental to the 
life of Gallop and its near surroundings, 
Ellen and Ruth come to a better under- 


standing; Philip Amsden and Ellen find 
themselves in relation to each other, and 


Ellen’s professional career is once more 
on the secure upward road. So it all ends 
happily, with a flavor that will wear well 
in reminiscence. 


*Dr. Etten. By Juliet Wilbor 
The Baker and Taylor Company. 


Tompkins. 


Three Novels of Mystery and Love 





Rosalind at Red Gate* 


The scene of this book is the same as 
that of The House of a Thousand Candles, 
and once more St. Agatha’s figures in a 
tale of mystery and romance. Analyzed, 
Mr. Nicholson’s plots are absurdly simple 
—the method of a man who starts for a 
certain point, proceeds a quarter of the 
distance, turns off to a side road and goes 
a little way, retraces his steps and follows 
the main path a trifle further, turns again, 
and so on, until by dint of many deviations 
he finally arrives. This requires little 
originality ; ingenuity will serve. 

Larry, the Irishman, stays in the house 
of his old friend, John Glenarm, during 
the latter’s absence, and while there be- 
comes involved in a peculiar family com- 
plication, the principals in which are two 
brothers and a sister—dear old Aunt Pat— 
and two charming girls, the last so much 
alike in appearance that a confusion of 
identity is easily achieved. Some millions 
of dollars enter into the difficulties, as 
well as a bank failure, a forgery and a 
disappearance. But these only in retro- 
spect—the action of the story stays at 
Glenarm, and the plot revolves about St. 
Agatha’s and the canoemaker’s cottage on 
the lake. There are a good many sur- 
prises and a satisfactory dénouement. 

The big value of the book lies in its 
power to absorb, but a better quality is 
exhibited in Mr. Nicholson’s ability to 
write with a pleasing grace and periodic 
pauses for reflection. As for characters, 
Larry is less entertaining than in his for- 
mer incarnation; but Gillespie, the man 


*ROSALIND AT RED GATE. 
son. The Bobbs-Merrill 





3y Meredith Nichol- 
Company. 
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of the buttons, is a creation. He supplies 
diversion for the reader throughout the 
whole course of the story. 


Princess Nadine* 

A sprightly tale of a Russian princess 
with American ancestors. The Princess 
Nadine contemplates an alliance with a 
certain Serene Highness, the idea being 
that the Russian government, pleased with 





*Princess Napine. By Christian Reid. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


the match, will further the fortunes of the 
province of Serabia. But certain exciting 
events that take place at Nice give the 
Princess an opportunity to test the real 
affection of the dignified Maximilian, to 
the detriment of some very important 
diplomatic maneuvers and the hopes of an 
ambitious grandmother. 

The love story is very charming, and a 
bit of strong character work appears in 
the drawing of the Central American mag- 
nate, who finally wins the queenly Nadine. 


The Poet 


By Jasper Barnett Cowdin 


4 IELD him his glory ere he dies, 
& The Poet old and rare, 


The warmth of summer sunshine in his eyes, 
And all the white mid-winter in his hair. 


Yield him his meed of praise, 
Who sings within your halls, 
Ere over his long, melodious days 
The everlasting silence falls. 


For you he caught the golden gleams 
That shine on Truth’s most filmy stair ; 

For you the bright-haired daughters of his dreams 
Live, ever young and fair. 


Through woodland aisles he sped 
To gather from the gloom 

Those aimless, wayward shadows, bred 
In Fancy’s shiftless womb. 


Before Death casts aside his mortal husk, 
Give him the honor due; 

Before departing in the godly dusk 
His shallop fades from view— 


Ere, passed away, the pilot angel-bands 
Laurel his drooping head, 
And lead him to the many-jeweled sands 


Where stand the illustrious dead. 
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what we call a harmony. 

The Rev. W. N. Bennett, 

D. D., in The Life of Christ 
According to St. Mark, attempts to pre- 
sent only the impression of Christ which 
would be derived from Mark’s Gospel 
alone, by a reader who had no other source 
of information, who knew nothing of the 
other Gospels, or of Christian theology. Of 
course, such an impression would be inade- 
quate, both from the point of view of his- 
tory and from that of Christian doctrine; 
yet it would reveal some features of our 
Lord’s character and work more clearly 
than a picture which should combine in 
one harmonious whole the information 
given by the four Gospels and the doc- 
trines of the Christian creeds and con- 
fessions. The Gospel according to Mark 
plunges into the story of the public min- 
istry of Christ, telling nothing of the 
youth and the silent years. Then at the 
close it breaks off abruptly, telling noth- 
ing of the outcome in the establishment of 
Christianity. In some “Additional Notes,” 
the author of this book gives also some 
valuable hints and suggestions which will 
prove instructive. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. ) 


HE usual way of studying the 
Gospels is to combine the 
I four narratives in one, in 


. os 


Browning speaks of old age as “the 
best,” “the last of life for which the first 
was made.” We need lessons on how to 
live so as to make old age realize its possi- 
bilities of beauty and happiness. Some- 
times it is neither beautiful nor happy. 
Robert P. Downes, LL. D., has written 
a rare little volume which is full of 
wise suggestions to those who are old— 
Life’s Eventide. The author looks upon 
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By I. R. Miller, B. B. 





old age, not sadly, but in a bright and 
cheerful way, as really the best of life. 
He has read widely on his subject, and the 
many quotations he makes are fresh and 
unhackneyed. He tells us how to be happy 
though old, writes of the pleasures of age, 
suggests how to grow old beautifully, and 
devotes several chapters to the inevitable 
transition, the heavenly life, preparation, 
and to the certitudes in religion. The book 
will be found entirely wholesome to those 
who are entering old age. (Eaton & 
Mains. ) “ae a 

The name of John Watson, D. D. (lan 
MacLaren), is a guarantee of the quality 
and interest of The Scot of the Eighteenth 
Century, which has just been issued. In 
this volume Dr. Watson treats of a sub- 
ject in which he was deeply interested. 
He confesses frankly at the beginning that 
the Scot in the eighteenth century does not 
promise to be a very interesting subject. 
The century has no great outstanding fig- 
ures, like Queen Mary, or any leader of 
such force as John Knox. Neither were 
there any great crises in history, to stir 
men’s blood. Yet Dr. Watson finds much 
even in what he calls a “hopelessly dull” 
period to make his book an interesting one. 
The Kirk comes in for several chapters. 
During that period there were some strong 
men, including Burns among poets, Rob- 
ertson among historians, and Blair among 
preachers. Dr. Watson’s chapters tell us 
about the discipline and the worship of 
the Scots Church, the theology and piety 
of the century, about the Scot in his home 
and with his books. (A. C. Armstrong 
& Son.) 


* -* * 


Many very interesting and valuable vol- 
umes have been issued containing the 
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Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching, 
delivered at Yale University. The latest 
of these volumes is by Principal P. T. 
Forsyth, D. D., entitled Positive Preaching 
and Modern Mind. ‘The lectures cover a 
wide range. Principal Forsyth starts off 
with a bold assertion that “with its preach- 
ing Christianity stands or falls.”” He then 
treats of the authority of the preacher 
due to the divine Person he proclaims; of 
the preacher and his church; on preaching 
as worship; the preacher’s place in the 
church, not sacerdotal but sacramental ; 
the relation of the preacher’s message to 
his time; the preacher and religious real- 
ity ; the need of authority in preaching and 
also of a modernized theology; the need 
of preaching holiness, and judgment. Dr. 
Denney, author of The Death of Christ, 
commends this book in strong words. He 
says: “To some it will seem that all their 
deepest convictions are here, all that makes 
the Gospel glad tidings to them, all that 
they have stammered in saying or never 
have been able to say at all.” Dr. Forsyth 
has put into these lectures a vast treasure 
of thought and inspiration. The book is 
one that no minister can afford not to read. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


* * * 





The subject of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity is of vital importance. Assaults 
are made continually upon Christianity in 
these days, as they have always been made, 
and it is necessary that believers shall have 
in their hands the arguments required 
successfully to meet these assaults. The 
evidences which were effectively used 
twenty-five years ago are not sufficient 
to-day, since the grounds of assault are 
not the same now as then. It is needful, 
therefore, to have new lines of evidence. 
In his volume, The Christian Religion: Its 
Meaning and Proof, J. Scott Lidgett, 
M. A., considers this matter of the causes 
of dissatisfaction with existing systems 
of Christian Evidence, and seeks to mark 
out new lines which will meet the new 
conditions and will be satisfactory. The 
author first goes over the general history 
of Christian Evidences, and shows where- 
in they are not adequate to present condi- 
tions, considering also the task set to such 
evidences in the present time. The second 


part of the book treats of Christianity as 
the absolute religion. The content of the 
Christian religion is Christ. Christ him- 
self therefore is the true evidence of 
Christianity. Other religions have failed, 
at their best, to satisfy the needs of the 
world. Christianity, on the other hand, 
has proved itself adequate to all human 
wants and needs. In the third section, the 
author takes up the proof itself of the 
Christian religion, considering the subject 
in detail. Christianity is experimental, 
and this experience is satisfying and com- 
prehensive. We have here the Christian 
explanation of the world, the criticism of 
naturalism, the argument from design, the 
Christian doctrine of man and of redemp- 
tion, and the doctrine of God. The book 
is one that will prove interesting and in- 
structive. It is not easy reading, and yet 
it is as simple and easy as such a book 
could be. If there is need for a restate- 
ment of the evidences of Christianity for 
the scholar, there is need also for a plain, 
simple book on evidences for a great host 
of people, young men and others, who 
would not get the light they desire from 
a volume like this, excellent as it may be. 
(Eaton & Mains.) 


*K * * 


Books of religicus essays are received 
with varying degrees of interest, according 
to their character. No doubt very many 
of them do not go very widely, not meet- 
ing with a large sale, but there must be 
some that are successful. One of the 
newest volumes of this kind is The Life 
That Now Is, by Harmon Howard Rice. 
The book is arranged under eight general 
topics—the search for truth, man’s need, 
his growth, his helpers, his opportunities, 
his dangers, his problems, his — peace. 
Under each topic we have secondary treat- 
ments of a practical kind, brief essays 
dealing with special phases of the subject. 
For example, under man’s “growth,” we 
have such topics as character, develop- 
ment, achievement; under “helpers,” we 
have, among other subjects, faith, indus- 
try, promptitude, honesty, alertness, kind- 
ness. The book is written in a fresh and 
interesting way, and is a good one to put 
into the hands of young men who are set- 
ting out in life. (Eaton & Mains.) 
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History and Biography 


Decisive Battles of the Law* 

The eight “decisive” legal contests 
which Mr. Hill has chosen for the theme 
of this book occurred between the years 
1800 and 1886, and, to an appreciable ex- 
tent, they affected the history of the 
United States. Of course it is not pre- 
tended that these eight cases were all the 
decisive legal battles of the last century, 
but, historically considered, they were the 
ones which most vitally concerned the 
whole American people. But the author 
has refrained from making his book a 
mere compilation of legal learning. In a 
foreword he truly says: “The records of 
the courts afford most illuminating foot- 
notes to history, often revealing the po- 
litical and human forces at work upon 
events in more dramatic and vivid guise 
than any other medium. Something of 
their significance is lost, however, in the 
dull, official form of a law report. No 
such account of a trial can convey any 
suggestion of the surroundings or attend- 
ant circumstances that give life, character, 
color and meaning to the proceedings. 
To be appreciated at its full historic value 
the scene must be vitalized and peopled 
with the human beings that dominated it.” 

In accordance with these principles, the 
author has given new life to the “battles 
long ago” described in this volume. The 
titles of the several cases are as follows: 
The United States vs. Callender, tried 
before Judge Samuel Chase in the United 
States Circuit Court at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in June, 1800. This case was the 
last tried under the Sedition Law, and 
the circumstances of the trial are bril- 





*DecisivE BaTrLes oF THE Law. By Fred- 
erick Trevor Hill. Harper & Brothers. 


liantly related by Mr. Hill. The United 
States vs. Burr, in which the author tells 
the inside history of a “Scotch” verdict, 
goes far to prove Burr to have been more 
sinned against than sinning. The flimsy 
evidence produced by the prosecution in 
support of the charges contained in the 
formidable indictment for treason is such 
as will amaze the lawyer of our day. The 
Commonwealth vs. Brown, which Mr. 
Hill aptly calls the “prelude to the Civil 
War,” is perhaps the most dramatic, cer- 
tainly the most vividly presented, of the 
eight included in these pages. The scene 
in the court-room, where the fierce old 
man, wounded and at bay, glared un- 
abashed at his enemies, is one of the best 
bits of description that has come from the 
pen of our author. The famous case of 
Dred Scrott vs. Sanford is certain to in- 
terest every reader, be he lawyer or lay- 
man, because the author has succeeded in 
unraveling the tangled thread of facts sur- 
rounding that fateful lawsuit. The great 
case really began in the efforts of a firm 
of St. Louis attorneys to collect damages 
for Scott from the estate of his former 
master, Dr. Emerson. Had not the slav- 
ery issue overshadowed every other ques- 
tion, and had not the facts of Dred Scott’s 
case been peculiarly suited to test the legal- 
ity of slave owning, it is quite likely that 
this decisive battle would never have been 
fought. But the exigencies of the times 


required a Supreme Court decision on 
slavery, and nothing better could have 


been offered for the issue of a leading 
case. 

The impeachment of Andrew Johnson 
is termed by Mr. Hill, with more truth 
than irony, “a historic moot case.” And 


so far as the motives actuating the prose- 
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cutors in this important political case are 
concerned, and the extraordinary means 
taken to bolster up the articles of im- 
peachment, the best contemporary opinion 
is on the side of the author. It was a 
“moot case,” and the trial has been a 
standing reproach to the authors of the 
prosecution. On quite different ground 
stands the “Alabama Arbitration.” Here 
the facts are now well known, and the 
first-rate legal ability of the American 
counsel and of Charles Francis Adams is 
a matter of record. Our author’s picture 
of the irascible Sir Alexander Cockburn 
is, however, vividly drawn. 

The Hayes-Tilden contest, and the case 
of “People vs. Spies et al.,” are the con- 
cluding chapters of the volume. Mr. Hill 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the con- 
test for the presidency, but his account 
of the notorious Anarchist trial in Chi- 
cago is interesting, and, for the lawyer, 
contains a point or two on the admissi- 
bility of certain evidence, which shows 
how a court may be influenced by the 
overwhelming excitement of the moment. 

Taken as a whole, the present volume is 
readable and instructive. The general 
reader need not fear the title. There is 
no legal chopped straw in these pages, but 
everywhere is seen the professional knowl- 
edge of the lawyer and the descriptive 
power of the novelist, working harmo- 
niously to the end that all readers, whether 
acquainted with the law or not, may de- 
rive profit by the perusal. A portrait of 
Chief Justice Marshall is prefixed to the 
work, and the merits of the text should 
insure a cordial reception from members 
of the bar and the reading public. 


Memoirs of an Arabian Princess* 


Salamah bint Said, the daughter of 
Sayyid Said, Sultan of Zanzibar, gave to 
the world, in- 1886, a volume entitled 
Memoirs of an Arabian Princess, written 
in German. The book was translated 
into English, but both editions were lim- 
ited and soon went out of print. The 
memoirs were primarily intended for the 
authoress’ children, and not for the pub- 
lic. But they were of such general inter- 
est, and were written with such vivacity, 


*MEMOIRS OF AN ARABIAN PRINCESS. By 
Salamah bint Said. Translated by Lionel 
Strachey. Doubleday, Page & Co. 








that it is fortunate that they have 
been republished. A new translation has 
been made, by Mr. Lionel Strachey, who 
vouches for the authenticity of the me- 
moirs. The present volume will prove 
instructive and entertaining to readers 
who enjoy personal reminiscences, rather 
unusual in theme, and filled with details 
of Oriental life written from the inside. 

The Princess Salamah had a romantic 
career. Born of the reigning dynasty of 
Zanzibar, she was, of course, a_ strict 
Mahometan, and was brought up as a true 
Oriental in every respect. In the course 
of time she became a Christian, married a 
German trader, and was engaged in diplo- 
matic maneuvers concerning the vexed 
question of the disputed Zanzibar succes- 
sion, which became so acute as to render 
intervention necessary by England and 
Germany, both of whom had designs on 
East Africa. When these memoirs first 
appeared, twenty years ago, Germany and 
England were both casting covetous eyes 
on Zanzibar as the open door to their re- 
spective African spheres of influence; 
France had quitted Egypt, and had left 
England, under Lord Cromer, supreme. 
The map of Africa showed Zululand as a 
savage monarchy, under Cetewayo; the 
‘lransvaal and Orange Free State were 
Dutch republics ; and the “Cape-to-Cairo” 
railway was undreamed of. Events have 
moved rapidly since then, and the map 
of Africa is much changed, many spots 
being ensanguined as a result of “the 
benevolent assimilation” of territory by 
means of the sword. And while these 
“memoirs” do not deal much with politics. 
they are a most valuable and entirely read- 
able record of social life among the better 
classes of the Arabian people. The prin- 
cess, while alive to the obvious defects 
of Oriental life and customs, is equally 
conscious of the defects of Occidental life, 
and writes most intelligently of both. 
She sturdily defends many of the pecul- 
iarities of her race and of her former 
religion that are the subject of condemna- 
tion by critical Europeans of limited ex- 
perience, but of unbounded confidence in 
the superiority of all things Occidental. 
Her views are worth noticing as evidence 
of the wide gulf that still separates East 
and West in thoughts and ideals of life, 
as well as in manners and customs. 
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Madame Recamier and Her Friends* 


Strange to say of a personage so unique 
as Madame Recamier, while there are end- 
less studies and essays concerning her in 
French, in English the biographies are 
strikingly few. 

This volume contains a selection of 
those Benjamin Constant letters which, 
with the souvenirs of the Duc de Broglie, 
the Mémoires of Alexis de Tocqueville, 
Madame Lenormant’s Madame Recamier, 
les Amis de sa Jeunesse and Coppet et 
Weimar; the Mémoires of Madame de 
Remusat, and many other works contain- 
ing additional information about Madame 
Recamier and her friends, have all ap- 
peared since Madame Mohl’s study in 1862 
and Miss Luyster’s translation of the Le- 
normant Souvenirs in 1867. Thus the 
author has been enabled to give an account 
for English readers much more adequate 
than any that has yet appeared. In it, 
however, are very few of Juliet’s own 
letters, charming correspondent though 
she was; most probably they were de- 
stroyed before her death. 

What woman was ever so beloved as 
the rose and white Juliet Bernard? Against 
a background of Revolutionary horrors 
and the triumphs and disasters of the 
Napoleonic period she appears a creature 
almost angelic. No consideration of the 
French political and literary life of the 
early nineteenth century could be complete 
without her. 

Not only was her beauty so wonderful 
that the little Savoyards in the streets 
turned to gaze at her, but she possessed 
the rare and peculiar genius demanded for 
the making of a successful salon. Per- 
haps one of her gifts was that, together 
with an infinite tact and sympathy, she 
knew how to hold herself free, and she 
had an immense sense of justice; one 
might have expected such qualities to les- 
sen her influence, though in fact they 
rather augmented it. She would tolerate 
no distinctions of birth or position in her 
salon, and the consequence was she could 
fill her rooms with the greatest variety of 
unusual persons and put each perfectly at 
his ease. This power to create an atmos- 
phere gentle and gracious, but dominant— 


*MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRiENDs. By 
H. Noel Williams. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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to the happiness of whomever breathed it 
—she retained to the last. 

The mystery as to her actual relation- 
ship to Monsieur Recamier is_ barely 
touched by Mr. Williams; but if the story 
so widely whispered was true, it only in- 
tensifies our interest. Whether she suf- 
fered secretly, or was a woman of great 
discretion, combining an exquisite genius 
for friendship with an actual incapacity 
for passionate love, she still remains one 
of the finest types of the French feminine 
character. As age and blindness crept 
upon her, her serenity and self-forgetful- 
ness shone brighter than ever. Nothing 
could have been more perfect than her 
long devotion to Ballanche and Chateau- 
briand ; it may be said to strike the key- 
note of an existence constantly and most 
sweetly concerned with others. Indeed, 
when the perennial question of the secret 
of her charm comes up, it may be well to 
remember that her fundamental virtue was 
unselfishness. She was beautiful almost 
beyond belief; she discovered the one 
fruitful attitude toward life; and she is 
remembered. Despite all her misfortunes, 
Time makes her out singularly fortunate! 

MARGARET LAING. 


The Salon* 


In these days of the unrest and the de- 
velopment of women it is doubly interest- 
ing to look back to the eighteenth century 
and see how the feminine element worked 
and how graciously its influence was mani- 
fested. It seems to us as though the women 
of the salons reached almost at a bound 
their highest power. The foundations of 
the salons were indeed laid far earlier. 
Something of the sort existed in the rich 
cities of the Italian Renaissance, though 
when the seventeenth century opened the 
center of learning had shifted to France, 
and clever women invited scholars to meet 
nobles in a way not before dreamed of. 
As a matter of fact, the eighteenth cen- 
tury salons were the result not only of the 
ideas of society in its own period, but of 
society in the middle ages. Nevertheless, 
so unique were these gatherings that they 
seem to have sprung into prominence 
without preliminary. 





*THE Saton. By Helen Clergue. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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For a woman to be queen of a salon 
was equivalent to saying that she had an 
absorbing profession for life. Whoever 
aspired to this honor must possess not 
only a trained and critical faculty and an 
abiding interest in ideas, in art, in phil- 
osophies and politics, but she must have 
the qualities of a leader, and sympathy and 
tact of the broadest, most exquisite sort. 
Beauty was unnecessary—not one of the 
women of these studies was beautiful— 
and youth equally so. Charm, personality, 
were indispensable. It was even the age 
of the old, of the ill, provided they had 
brains, social finesse, the gift of creating 
atmosphere. As Walpole said, “one might 
totter into vogue.” The very opportunity of 
holding a salon was gained by tact, sym- 
pathy, alertness, and the holder became an 
arbiter accepted by society in the inter- 
ests of high thinking and good manners. 
The one career for an ambitious woman 
of rank was this social supremacy over 
remarkable friends and associates; and 
Madame Geoffrin dispensed with the rank. 

This clear-headed, practical, cold- 
natured personage, “the feminine Fon- 
tenelle,” is probably the least attractive to- 
day of any of the four women who form 
the subject of these studies. 

Yet she did much to put artists on a 
better footing, and she had one great 
affection—that for the Polish Stanislaus. 
Madame d’Epinay, ever the creature of 
her emotions, and the greatest paradox in 
her own salon, so full of contradictory 
personalities, is more appealing. So is 
the proud Madame Du Deffand ; that crit- 


ical, idealistic nature of hers, continually 
craving love and dreading not to receive 
it, renders her more pathetic than her 
blindness, or the defection of her friends 
to the rising star of Julie de Lespinasse. 
In Julie the greatest human interest cen- 
ters; even without a Lady Rose's Daughter 
to draw attention her wav, her own fire 
and charm would penetrate the cold mists 
of time. She was as high-bred as Madame 
Du Deffand; her emotions—feeling was 
her very life—were far deeper than 
Madame d’Epinay’s, and she was the only 
woman ever invited to Madame Geoffrin’s 


dinners. In the marvelous quartette she 


stands for unquenchable __ passion; 
D’Epinay, for orderliness and morals; Du 
Deffand, for pure intellect; and Geoffrin 
for democratic tendencies. She joined 
the philosophy of the last with the critical 
ability of Du Deffand. She was supremely 
unselfish, and a very witch with her 
powers of pleasing, and she had a tragical 
life. What wonder that D’Alembert 
mourned through all the seven years left 
to him after her death? Less typical of 
her nation than the other three, she was 
more universal. One questions whether 
either she or the institution of the salon 
could have existed outside of a country 
where manners were of tremendous 
account and ideas were warmly welcomed, 
just as one wonders whether there ever 
was before or could be again a social 
atmosphere so peculiarly adapted for the 
flourishing therein of great men. 
MARGARET LAING. 


A New Volume of Poems 


-My Bunkie* 

Mr. Erwin Clarkson Garrett has lived 
the life that he has written of in My 
Bunkie and Other Ballads. These are no 
poems fashioned out of dream, but verses 
based on the actual experiences of a reg- 
ular in the United States Army in the 
Philippines. There is fact, fact new to 
most of us, and to all of us appealing, in 


*My Bunkig AND OTHER BaLtaps. By Erwin 
Clarkson Garrett. J. B. Lippincott Company. 





these songs of the trials and joys of our 
soldiers in the fever-smitten tropics. The 
characteristic notes of the verses are com- 
radeship, hate of the treacherous foe, 
homesickness and fatigue, but more mem- 
orable are their incidental pictures of the 
country and of the every day life of the 
cavalrymen, and the individual portraits 
they give of men that have “fought with 
men in the new and naked lands.” No one 
reading “The Old Sergeant” will quickly 
forget 
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The sun-seared wind-scared visage and the un- 
relenting shoulders j 

And moustache and hair awhitening like the 
combers out at sea. 

Following “The Old Sergeant’ are 
“The Rookie’—the richest in humor of 
all these verses where there is much rich 
humor—“The Cruel American Soldier,” 
and then a series of reminiscences of ex- 
periences in the Philippines. The land- 
scapes in these are very well done. The 
sea is almost always somewhere in the 
little pictures, often the sea at night and 
phosphorescent ; the heavy air of the trop- 
ical forest pervades them; and over all 
brood black skies in which stands boldly 
out the Southern Cross. It was doubt- 
less sentry duty, when he was alone with 
his thoughts, that bit in so deeply on Mr. 
Garrett's memory the Philippine land- 
scape, its aspect at every hour of night and 
day. In almost every instance, however, 
the landscape is intended but as a back- 
ground to bring out the more strikingly 
some human emotion. 

Though it is in the verses inspired by 
the Philippines that Mr. Garrett brings 
most that is new to us, other verses of his 
are accomplished with equal success. 
“Someone’s Got a Mandolin” is a remi- 
niscence of nights on a transport home- 
ward bound: 


Dusk is slowly settling and we're loafing on 


the deck, 
Looking most contented out across the leaden 
sea. 
Duty done and getting dark—(rather dark for 
cards )— 
ons just a line of lazy smoke arolling by the 
ee. 


Someone’s got a mandolin—over by the rail: 
(Funny how a mandolin can search a soldier’s 
soul) : 
Kind of up and talks to you when day begins 
to fail, 
And you’re heading homeward on the long 
Pacific roll. 


This has melody, heart’s cry, qualities 
that haunt you long after your reading of 
it, and keep it in your memory. So pro- 
saic a subject as “Army Beans” can bring 
up as beautiful a memory as this: 


And the flying fish are flitting 

In and out the rain-bow waters, 

And the beach is white and gleaming ’neath an 
empty purple sky: 

And the tasseled fronds are droning 

Through the endless end-world stillness, 

Till the night-wind’s weary wailing wakes the 

tomtom’s deep reply. 
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It seems strange at first thought that 
there is not in all these poems one cele- 
brating, or at least recording, the actual 
battlefield, the battle madness, Berserk 
fury; but perhaps that is because of the 
soldier’s usual, and to the civilian, almost 
inexplicable avoidance of such subjects. 
War, however, Mr. Garrett writes nobly 
of in “War,” which ends on this charac- 
teristic note: 
When the cave-man killed his brother, 
When the tribes slew one another, 
When the glaciers first receded, 
It was war. 
As it was in the beginning— 
We have heard the prophets singing— 
As it was in the beginning, 
And shall be forevermore. 

Of poems other than those on army 
topics, I like best ““The Empire Cities” and 
“The City Moon,” which show us that 
Mr. Garrett can write well when he comes 
down from his camel—to use Mr. George 
Moore's happy phrase about Mr. Kipling— 
that his verses appeal not only because of 
new material found in journeys through 
far lands, but because of a new person- 
ality seeking lyric expression. A mention 
of Mr. Kipling brings us to the question 
of Mr. Garrett’s discipleship. There is 
no more doubt that Mr. Kipling is his 
master than that, in prose, Bret Harte is 
Mr. Kipling’s master. There is, of course, 
no slavish following on Mr. Garrett’s part, 
but there are echoes, and, what makes the 
similarity more apparent, a very great 
likeness of material. But, as we said at 
the start, it is Mr. Garrett’s own life he 
is putting into verse, his experience and 
his thought. Patriotic poetry is very diff- 
cult to write; in no other kind of poetry 
is it so easy to overstep the bounds into 
rhetoric. All of Mr. Garrett’s poetry, 
even when of the Army, is not what we 
ordinarily call “patriotic poetry,” but some 
of it is, and little of this is merely rhetoric. 
There is almost always the sincerity of 
feeling and the individuality of outlook 
that lift it to something better. Robus- 
tiousness—of which we have more than 
enough in present-day writing—so many 
authors mistaking it for strength, as with 
equal fatuity they mistake unresting art 
for weakness, robustiousness is the dan- 
ger of the kind of poetry Mr. Garrett loves 
best to write, but he generally escapes it. 
The verses of My Bunkie and Other Bal- 
fads are all red-blooded and high-hearted 
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verses. Not one set of them is without 
picturesqueness of phrase, few of them 
are without lilt, and the best of them are 
real poetry. Of how much contemporary 
verse in America can as much be honestly 


said? Do not accept or deny my say-so, 
but read “Someone’s Got a Mandolin,” 
“War,” and “The Empire Cities,” and 
judge for yourselves. 

CoRNELIUS WEYGANDT. 


A Book Abdout Railroads 


Railway Corporations as Public 
Servants* 


No question before the public has a 
greater interest than that involved in the 
conduct of railways and their relation to 
the community. In the past few years 
there has been much discussion of this 
subject—some temperate and wise, and 
some superficial and extravagant. Mr. 
Haines’ book falls in the first class. It is 
a book to which the reader who wishes to 
know facts rather than speculations will 
do well to turn. The author, who has had 
experience as a railway manager, views 
his subject in the light of a practical man 
who has reached conclusions through pro- 
longed contact with the problems of rail- 
way administration. And the expression 
of the author’s ideas is both clear and in- 
teresting. 

The book is made up of the substance 
of a course of lectures delivered last year 
before the Boston University School of 
Law. There are nine chapters, and the 
work reviews the subject of transportation 
in its historic, legal and economic aspects 
from the days of the caravan and primitive 
ferry down to the time of steam railways. 
Mr. Haines deals with the subject of rate 
regulation in an able and lucid manner. 
He attacks the theory that a rate should 
be solely determined by the cost of the 
service, and clearly demonstrates that the 
value of the service rendered is an im- 
portant factor in the determination of the 
justice of a rate. That there has been a 
good deal of juggling with railways in 
the matter of legislation the author points 
out, but he is no less forcible in his 
remarks concerning the high-handed meth- 
ods used in the promotion of railway 
enterprises by the men who have gained 





*RAILWAY CorRPORATIONS AS PuBLic SERVANTS. 
By Henry S. Haines. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 





control of our transportation facilities. 
That legislation has not as yet solved the 
railway problem will be, perhaps, admit- 
ted by the advocates of governmental regu- 
lation. 

Upon the question of State or govern- 
ment ownership, Mr. Haines has arrived 
at a positive decision which flatly contra- 
dicts the arguments advanced on behalf 
of public ownership. He believes in a 
system of government regulation and in 
the maintenance of laws holding the cor- 
porations to a strict accountability in the 
matter of their public service. Such cor- 
porations should not be permitted to en- 
gage in any other business besides trans- 
portation and its affiliations. The further 
consolidation of railways should be only 
allowed when it could be clearly shown 
that the public would benefit by the 
merger. All contracts of amalgamation 
should be closely defined in their terms, 
and their provisions rigidly carried out and 
insured by suitable State supervision. It 
is suggested that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission take into its counsels the 
American Railway Association. With so 
much expert advice to aid in the solution 
of difficult questions, our author believes 
that in the future much of the friction 
over operation and rates would cease. 

In tone the book is conservative, but by 
no means reactionary. The author de- 
plores the bad days of the railroads and 
the reckless fashion in which many of the 
great trunk lines were first promoted. He 
is of the opinion that while much remains 
to be done in order to bring railway serv- 
ice to its highest efficiency, yet the time 
is coming when these great corporations 
will be the subjects of legislation wisely 
devised in the interests of the whole 
people, and for such progressive regula- 
tion the volume under notice is a substan- 
tial argument. 
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FICTION 





THE CODE OF VICTOR 
JALLOT. 
By Epwarp CHILDS CARPENTER. 

A dainty love story of old New 
Orleans, decidedly French in atmos- 
phere and picturesque in event. Mr. 
Carpenter writes gracefully and easily, 
with a light touch that entertains. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE FIRST SECRETARY. 
By DEMETRA AND KENNETH Brown. 


A tale of the courtship of a Turkish 
woman by an American. The beauti- 
ful Rhasneh is promised to marry into 
another Turkish household, and, from 
her knowledge of English customs, 
dreads the harem life of her country- 
women. Stephen Weir, attaché of the 
American Legation, falls in love with 
her, and at the risk of his life deter- 
mines to win her. A clandestine cor- 
respondence is carried on _ between 
them, and while their plans are sadly 
upset, their experiences are unusual 
and decidedly entertaining. 

B. W. Dodge & Co. 


THE NEW MISSIONER. 


A story effective in the human and 
the literary sense. A story that in 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase constitutes 
“a criticism of life,” which is vividly 
portrayed in the “Old Society,” where 
the hungry women find “somethin’ to 
dress up for” and “to sharpen our 
wits, an’ loosen our tongues over 
humanity.” 

A book full of character sketches 
which are obviously “slices of life.” 
We know these men and women; they 
are flesh and blood, and add to our 
personal experiences. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE ONE DOG AND THE 
OTHERS. 
By Frances SLAUGHTER. 
Stories of dogs that analyze dog 
nature through a series of interesting 
instances that the author sympatheti- 
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“0 making many books 
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cally sets forth. The lover of dogs 
will find this a most diverting book. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


CROSS CURRENTS. 
By ELeanor H. Porrer. 
Life in the New York slums, where 
a young girl of fine parentage is forced 
to live, gives an interesting theme to 
this story. It is one of the more ten- 
der, true-to-life tales of the season. 
W. A. Wilde Company. 


THE STORY OF CHRISTINA. 
By Mary Harriorr Norris. 

A girl’s life from the days of being 
a “co-ed” of impoverished means to 
changed financial conditions brought 
about by a legacy of millions. The 
author shows how wealth bought the 
heiress popularity and closed the eyes 
of Mrs. Grundy. 

The Neale Publishing Company. 


SOUTHERN BUDS AND SONS 
OF THE WAR. 

By Wiitit1am Henry WINsLow. 

A love story of a fearless soldier 
and an attractive, convent-bred girl, 
during the Civil War. The scenes 
are laid especially in the Southern 
cities, depicting the ravages of war 
and the havoc caused by foraging 
parties. Of course, charming belles 
and handsome men cannot mingle in 
social centers without an encounter 
with Cupid. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


THE WRECK OF THE “OCEAN 
QUEEN.” 
By James Oris. 

A marine tale, describing in detail 
a youth’s initiation trip on an ocean 
liner. Amos Grout had reached the 
age when his future life-work must 
be selected and his seafaring uncle 
chooses the sea. Amos is courageous, 
and when mutiny arises among the 
ship’s crew, he shows his pluck and 
grit. The book will charm the youth- 
ful minds that crave stories of ad- 


venture. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
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A new novel by 
Rosa N. Carey 
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From The One Dog and the 
Others 


George Madden 
Martin 
Author of 
“Emmy Lou” 





From Letitia 


Alfred T. Mahan 
Author of 
“The Problem of 
Asia” 


The Book News Monthly 


THE ANGEL OF 
FORGIVENESS. 
By Rosa Noucuerre Carey. 
This wholesome, pleasing story is 
told in the author’s characteristic 
style to charm all girlish hearts. Lit- 
tle Gypsy is a pure, simple-minded 
child, the idol of her father’s lonely 
heart. Through her instrumentality, 
a chain of love which has been sev- 
ered for years, is relinked, the little 
girl playing the part of a diplomat and 
peacemaker. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 





SCARS ON THE SOUTHERN 
SEAS. 
By GerorcE Bronson-Howarop. 

A tale wherein a_ highly-strung, 
dashing young miss and a party of 
four cruising along the Pacific coast, 
are participants in a daring plot. In 
a strange manner they become ac- 
quainted with facts relating to a con- 
spiracy to obtain the Philippines by 
the Japs, and are instrumental, in a 
measure, in averting dangerous con- 
troversy. 


B. W. 


Dodge 


JUVENILES 


LETITIA. 
By Grorck MaAppEN Martin 
Letitia is a quaint youngster, the 
daughter of an officer in the regular 
army, and the child is brought up in 
barracks surroundings, not too well 
cared for by a frivolous mother, and 
developing a certain precociousness 
and unchildlike wisdom through her 
contact with “strikers,” the distinc- 
tions between “coms” and “non- 
coms,” and the constant witnessing of 
the depravations that are common to 
the life of the army. 
The McClure Company. 


AN ANNAPOLIS PLEBE. 
By Epwarp L. BracH 
Boy life at the Naval Academy, with 
its attendant routine and sports. 
Penn Publishing Company. 


BOYHOOD DAYS ON THE 
FARM. 
By CuHarLes CLarK MuNN. 

A volume of delightful sketches 
showing how a boy on a farm spends 
his days—fishing, swimming, hunting, 
trapping, and so on. While making 
an especial appeal to boys the book 
ought to find many interested readers 
among the grown-ups. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


TWO CHILDREN IN THE 
WOODS. 
By Rosatinp RICHARDS. 
A boy and a girl go camping and 
have a splendid time. Other things 
happen and we follow them through 


a period of fun and excitement. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY 





LOVE AFFAIRS OF LITERARY 
MEN. 
By MyrrLe REeEp. 

Book News MonvTuty readers will 
recall the six of these articles that 
appeared last vear. Miss Reed has 
collected them, and has added the love 
stories of Poe, Shelley and Keats to 
make an attractive holiday volume. 
The work has a great deal of intrinsic 


_value, and promises to take a lasting 


place among books of this order. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


LETTERS FROM THE RAVEN. 
Edited by Mitton Bronner. 
The first publication of the letters 
of Lafcadio Hearn when he reached 
Japan after he was forty. They are to 
Henry Watkin, who employed him as 
errand boy when he went to Cincin- 
nati in 1869. These letters begin at 
the very opening of Hearn’s active 
life, pass on through his newspaper 
work in New Orleans and his stay in 
Japan. Added to them are some let- 


ters to a woman, which have no spe- 
cial interest, though the correspond- 
ence which began in a commonplace 
vein draws near the inevitable toward 
the close. Some newspaper work of 
Hearn closes the volume, whose in- 
terest is principally biographical. 
Brentano’s. 


FROM SAIL TO STEAM. 
By Atrrep T. MAHAN. 

This is not only an autobiography ; 
it is the history of the evolution of the 
United States navy. As might be ex- 
pected, it is a very interesting volume, 
full of facts and of the pleasant remin- 
iscences of an accomplished man of 
the world who, in the course of his 
professional experiences, traveled much 
and observed and absorbed what he 
saw. Written at leisure and out of a 
well-stored memory, one feels sure of 
the reliability of the facts narrated. 
Modest to the point of shyness, there 
is much of others besides himself in 
the story of. Captain Mahan’s life, 
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The New Books of the Month 








while a most genial spirit irradiates 
the record. Such books are historical 
in the best sense; not precise and pe- 
dantic, but full of that intimate, per- 
sonal contemporary color and atmos- 
phere which bring the past most vivid- 
ly to mind. The accomplished author 
likens himself to “the old man (he is 
only sixty-seven) sitting in the sun on 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


a summer’s day, bringing out of his 
memories things new and old—mostly 
old.” He has no need to apologize for 
the “oldness” of his records. The new 
things about our navy are in all the 
newspapers; what we value most are 
the old things, which only such as the 
author can preserve for us. 

Harper and Brothers. 








SIN AND SOCIETY. 
By Epwarp A. Ross. 

Preceded by a letter from President 
Roosevelt, cordially approving his so- 
cial control, this discussion of sins 
against society first points out that 
while the moral sense has been devel- 
oped by sins against the individual, 
what is now needed is a development 
of condemnation and punishment of 
sins against society. In particular Pro- 
fessor Ross takes up the work of the 
adulterater, the corporation, the manip- 

ulator and the syndicate. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR 
SAVINGS. 
By Isaac F. Marcosson. 

A simple and direct explanation of 
different classes of investments in re- 
alty, bonds, mortgages and railroad 
shares, with advice as to the way in 
which to begin saving, and a glossary 
in order to aid in reading the finan- 
cial page of a newspaper. 

Henry Altemus Company. 


WHAT CAN A YOUNG MAN 
DO? 
By Frank West ROLLINs. 

A book that possesses distinctive 
features, especially its practical infor- 
mation concerning new openings for 
work and definite instructions about 
entering them. 

As a book designed to aid a young 
man in the selection of a calling tt 
contains a vast amount of actual, defi- 
nite advice about things one naturally 
wishes to know. 

There are fifty-four chapters de- 
voted to the principal professions and 
trades. The chapters on the consular 
service, and service in the Philippines 
civil, mining and mechanical engineer 
ing, forestry, library work, railroad- 
ing and nautical training schools, are 
distinctly fresh and timely. 

Little, Brown & Co 


GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 
By Joun C. Ten Eyck. 
_A plea for the better discharge of 
civic duties. 
Moffat, Vard & Co. 


HOUSE HEALTH. 
By NorMAN BribcE. 

A sensible work on the conditions 
of domestic happiness in a house with 
a fair income. There is advice about 
“Human Talk,” correction of faults of 
temper, advice on education, sugges- 
tions as to the best way to secure re- 
lief from the strained relations within 
a family, a little summary of sound 
advice on sleep, and the penetrating 
suggestion that in many cases the 
father and mother are not the best 
persons to take care of the child they 


have brought into the world. 
Duffield & Co 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

The annual report of the office of 
experiment stations, besides reviewing 
the works of these stations, has addi- 
tional papers on farmers’ education, 
farmers’ institutes, the reclamation of 
tide lands, and other subjects. It is 
of unusual interest for a government 
publication. 

Government Printing House 


WOMAN AND THE RACE. 
By Gorpvon Harr. 

A praiseworthy, if not wholly suc- 
cessful, attempt to deal with the funda- 
mental facts of life, the origin of hu- 
man beings, their birth, growth, pater 
nity, physical care, prostitution, mar- 
riage, etc. It is intended as a moral 
manual for growing youth of both 
sexes. 

Ariel Press. 


THE BETTER CITY. 
By Dana W. Barter 
A study of Los Angeles, California, 
one of the most active reform cities 
in the country. Intended to show at 
what point improvement can be made. 
The Neuner Company Press 


THOUGHTS ON BUSINESS. 

By Watpo Poupray WaArREN. 

A reprint of short editorials on 
business which have appeared in a 
number of daily newspapers. 


Forbes & Co. 
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A girl’s book of life in 
a French frontier 
town, published by 
J. B. Lippincott 
Company 


From Two Children in 
the Woods 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Book News Monthly 








THE IDYLLS AND THE AGES. 
By Joun F. GENUNG, 

An eloquent discussion of Tenny- 
son’s Idylis of the King, by a veteran 
teacher at Amherst College. Profes- 
sor Genung made a promise to the 
present Lord Tennyson to write some 
such study as this, but he wisely wait- 
ed until the poems should have been 
twenty-one years before the public as 
a complete epic cycle. This gave him 
ample time for reflection, and put him 
far enough away from the first im- 
mature public judgments on the Jdylls 
to see them 
“orb into the perfect star 
We saw not, when we moved therein.” 

A very interesting speculation is 
that of the author as to the effect of 
their writings had ‘Tennyson and 
Browning displayed reversed condi- 
tions. “With the endowment of that 
permeating charm, that captivating 
charm, which made Tennyson ‘Eng- 
land’s voice for half a century,’ would 
not Browning have been too perilous- 
ly armed Tennyson, on_ his 
side, wielding Browning’s blunter and 
less gracious weapons, would have 
made little headway in making his 
cautious spirit prevail.” 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 
By A. J. Fywnn. 

This is an enlargement of a thesis 
originally written by the author for 
the degree of Ph.D. in the University 
of Colorado. Such work means re- 
search of a fairly exhaustive kind, 
among books and places and things 
and people. While this may impart 
a certain dry academic flavor to the 
performance, it by no means dimin- 
ishes the value of the result. For 
the author has produced for the gen- 
eral reader what that person could 
not do for himself: he has brought 
together the scattered data on the sub- 
ject, has arranged them in sequence 
and has interpreted the facts so dis- 
closed. This Dr. Fynn has done in an 
interesting manner. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


- BUILDING THE NATION. 


By Mary HazeE_ton WADE. 

The third book in the series of 
“Uncle Sam’s Old-Time Stories,” the 
history of the United States, told in 
a clear, readable way for children. 

W. A. Wilde Company. 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
FRENCH VERSE. 

An anthology of lyric poems from 
the thirteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, chosen by St. John Lucas, of 
Oxford, and printed by the Oxford 
University Press. 


THE PURE GOLD OF NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY LITERA- 
TURE. 
By Witt1amM Lyon PHELps. 
Professor William Lyon Phelps has 
republished in a book his brief sum- 
maries of the character and teaching 
of the leading poets and prose writers 
of the past hundred years. Its rather 
foolish, pretentious title does not pre- 
vent the book from having sound and 
suggestive criticism, though its lriits 
render it altogether episodic. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
AND THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. 

Edited by James ArtHur Turts. 

A new issue in the “Gateway” series. 
It adds an interesting volume to a 
valuable set of text-books. 

American Book Company. 


WHEN AMERICA WAS NEW. 
By Tuvor JENKs. 

A book that pictures Colonial life 
from the standpoint of the home. It 
takes up the settlements of Virginia 
New England, Maryland and New 
York, and goes into details usually 
overlooked by the conventional Amer- 
ican history. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 

OUTLINES FOR REVIEW — 

By CHarLEs Bertram NEwrTon and 
Epwin Bryant TREAT. 

Two handy volumes for the high 
school and college student, carefully 
prepared by two experts in the branch. 

American Book Company. 


WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY. 
A high-school and collegiate edition, 
handy for ready reference use. 
Laird & Lee. 


EXPLORERS AND FOUNDERS 
OF AMERICA. 

By Anna E, Foote AnD 

AvERY WARNER SKINNER. 
Brief biography of the Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods, illustrated with 
somewhat inaccurate pictures. In- 
tended for use as reading in connec- 
tion with work in American History. 
American Book Company. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
RHETORIC. 
By Herren J. Ropins AND 
AcnrEs F. Perkins 

The significant characteristic of this 
work is its illustration, and the exam- 
ples of the right and wrong sentence 
secured by taking extracts and reunit- 
ing them with various faults. The 
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authors are engaged in college and 
preparatory work. 
The Macmillan Company. 


HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
By J. H. Tanner. 
Intended to make _ the _ transition 
from arithmetic to algebra as easy as 
possible, and to furnish graded exam 
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ples to bridge the gap between the 
grammar and high school. 
American Book Company. 


ADVENTURES OF 
DEERSLAYER. 
By Marcaret N. Haircut. 
Extracts from The Deerslayer in- 
tended to serve as a school reader in 
the elementary grades. 
American Book Company. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 





CASTLES AND CHATEAUX. 
OF OLD NAVARRE AND THE 
BASQUE PROVINCES. 

By Francis MIroun. 

A book of nearly five hundred 
pages and numerous half-tone illus- 
trations from drawings by Blanche 
McManus, all concerning one of the 
most romantically interesting portions 
of Europe, is sure to prove its use- 
fulness to interested persons. Geo- 
graphically it connects with another 
series of recorded rambles by the 
same author and artist in old Tou- 


raine and the Loire country. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


LITTLE PILGRIMAGES. 
AMONG OLD NEW ENGLAND 
INNS. 
By Mary Caro_inE CRAWFORD. 

Very interesting indeed are these 
accounts of old times and old houses, 
and still more interesting the glimpses 
of human nature given in the ex- 
tracts from early records of town 
doings. The book is well illustrated, 
and will take a place beside Alice 
Morse Earle’s delightful New England 


studies. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
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THE SOUTH AMERICANS. 
By Apert HALE, 

A distinctive volume, handsomely 
produced. Dr. Hale studies the South 
American republics from the stand- 
point of history and current observa- 
tion, and goes into their present com- 
mercial relations with the United 
States with a penetrative insight that 
will prove especially valuable to men 
of affairs who are interested in these 
problems and will greatly interest lay 
readers who have a less direct but still 
lively interest in development of this 
order. The book is illustrated with 
beautiful half-tones, in themselves 
worth possessing. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


MEXICO AND HER PEOPLE OF 
TO-DAY. 
By U. O. WINTER. 

Full-page photographs, covering places, 
buildings and people, accompany this 
summary account of Mexico. It adds 
little to the information already 
known, as the preface frankly admits, 
but it tells simply and directly the 
story of the land. 

L. C. Page & Co. 





THE RIPENING EXPERIENCE 
OF LIFE AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Witiram V. KELLEY. 
Notwithstanding the scarcity of 
good essay writing in our day, here is 
a book in proof that the art is not 
extinct. It is moved by purposive 
thought, definitely aimed, and crisply 
expressed. It is readable to the degree 
of being at times positively alluring. 
Its spirit is confessedly ethical and 
religious. The style, although perhaps 
a little stilted, is marked by clarity 

and directness. 

The essays cover a large range and, 
for the most part, are well titled. They 
are grouped under three general divi- 
sions—“avowals,” “answers,” and “con- 
solations.” The first are spontaneous 
expressions, estimates and beliefs; the 





second are utterances evoked or pro- 
voked by pernicious or questionable 
teachings; the third are what their 
name calls them. The first essay gives 
title to the book and is strongly indica- 
tive that the whole book grows out 
of a ripe experience. The critic may 
recoil somewhat from a superfluity of 
citation and  quotation—something 
with which the avowed essayist does 
not want to be charged. But our 
author is not a scrap-book maker. He 
is rather an abundant illustrator, draw- 
ing on a large resource alike in liter- 
ature and in life. The book contains 
strong work in the realm of Christian 
or Biblical apologetics, the view being 
generally broad, the handling incisive, 
and the discrimination clear and cul- 
tured. Eaton & Mains. 
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More essays by 
Mr. Lucas 


From Little Pilgrimages 
Among Old 
New England Inns 


A book of quotations 
from the writings of 
Mrs. Craigie 


THE GENTLEST ART. 
By E. V. Lucas. 

A collection of letters brought to- 
gether by Charles Lamb’s well-known 
editor—letters of news and gossip, of 
polite nonsense, of humor and pathos, 
of friendship, of quiet reflection; state- 
ly letters in the grand manner, and 
naive letters by obscure and ignorant 
folk. Whatever the epistle given, it 
has some merit of charm or quaint- 
ness or unconscious humor. Gray and 
Walpole and Cowper and Lamb and 
FitzGerald and Stevenson are here, of 
course; as well as earlier authors of 
choice and spicy letters. Mr. Lucas’ 
headings for the letters are most apt, 
as “The Dean Gives Mr. Pope News 
of Gulliver,” “Charles Lamb Laments 
his Exile,” “The Swan of Lichfield 
Loses Sappho,” “Thomas Carlyle Meets 
Queen Victoria,” “Cicero Entertains 
Caesar” It is a book of delightful re- 
freshment for an odd hour now and 
then; and it has something of the 
Elian flavor, as has every book from 
Mr. Lucas’ hand. 


The Macmillan Company 


CONCLUSIONS OF AN EVERY- 
DAY WOMAN. 
By HitpecarpE Gorpon Brown. 

A volume very well described by its 
name but possessing a little added in- 
terest from its English point of view. 

John Lane Company. 


The Book News Monthly 


CHARACTER AND COMEDY. 
By E. V. Lucas. 

These are essays, reflective in part 
and partly in a vein of amusing satire. 
In the “Elia” manner of personal gos- 
sip and rambling contemplation, Mr. 
Lucas is always readable. He has the 
faculty of discovering “odd fish,” like 
the Irishman who kept the gate at St. 
Patrick’s Deanery in Dublin, a droll 
fellow of keen wit and charming pro- 
fanity, one of those “transparent, hu- 
morous souls who do their duty and 
worship their masters.” Adventures 
among quiet English villages or in 
London streets, old books and droll 
people, form the staple of these enter- 
taining little chapters. In the latter 
half of the book are several series of 
imaginary letters, reprinted from 
“Punch,” wherein British foibles and 
manners are hit off with admirable 
humor. To Mr. Lucas we can wish 
many years with his pen, or quill 
rather, for he has inherited some of 
the engaging qualities of Lamb and of 
Dickens. 

The Macmillan Company 


WORDS TO THE WISE AND 
OTHERS. 
By Exten Burns SHERMAN. 
Following Taper Lights, which was 
regarded as promising, this new book 
is not only extremely readable, but 
various to a most refreshing degree. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 








PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 

ON THE INTERNATIONAL 

LESSONS FOR 1908. 

By Rev. F. N. Petouser anp Pror. 
Amos R. WELLs. 

The annual issue of a valuable vol- 
ume of Sunday school notes. One of 
the most comprehensive of the pub- 
lications of this order. 

W. A. Wilde Company. 


THIS MYSTICAL LIFE OF 
OURS. 
By RatpH Wa po TRINE. 
An anthology with a passage two 





or three pages long for each week of 
the year, uttering the “new thought” 
which the author has made familiar, 
but adding nothing to what has been 
already in print. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


HEROES AND HEROISM IN 
COMMON LIFE. 
By N. McGee Waters. 
Essays of the semi-sermon, wholly 
personal, introspective character on 
New England rural life with touches 
xf the “Timothy Titcomb” order. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


SELECTIONS 


LIFE AND TO-MORROW— 
Selections from the Writings of 
John Oliver Hobbes. 
Arranged by Zor Procter. 

In view of Mrs. Craigie’s untimely 
death, this volume of selections from 
her works is especially welcome. It 
is very quietly and well bound and 
will make an attractive gift book. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company 





SYLLOGISMS. 
3v LEE WASHINGTON. 

This is a book of reasons for every 
day. Its illustrations are beautiful 
photogravures, reproducing famous 
paintings of a religious character—as 
“Christ Stills the Tempest,” “Easter 
Morning,” “Lord, Have Mercy Upon 
Us.” The contents comprise selections 
for every day in the year—with the 
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notes of faith and high hope empha- 


sized. 
Paul Elder & Co. 


WOMEN’S THOUGHTS FOR 
WOMEN. 
By Rose Porter. 
Selections from twelve leading writ- 
ers for each month of the year. 
A. Wessels Company. 


SELECTED POEMS. 
By Wit.1am T. Grayson. 
First published by this noted Charles- 
tonian in the late fifties, the poems are 
now selected by Mr. Grayson’s daugh- 


The New Books of the Month 





ter, and put into book form. They are 
a reminiscence of the Pope and Dry- 
den school, and an interesting expres- 
sion of Southern feeling. 

The Neale Publishing Company. 


A VERS DE SOCIETE 
ANTHOLOGY. 
Collected by Carotyn WELLS. 

These “immortal ephemere,” as 
Miss Wells so happily characterizes 
them, bring their welcome in every 
fresh collection. In this one there are 
new friends as well as old. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


DRAMA 


THE MISSIVE. 
By Maup May Parker. 

A play laid in the opening of the 
Christian era, giving the introduction 
of the new religion in blank verse, and 
introducing “Luke the Physician.” Un- 
pretentious and without any line that 
jars. 


The Poet Lore Company 


DRAMAS OF CAMP AND 
CLOISTER. 
By Arcuig C. Barter’, 

Five blank verse tragedies: “Rahna’s 
Triumph,” “The Last Judgment,” “Five 
Acts of Love,” “Love’s Enchantment,” 
and “The Empire of Talinis,” cast in 
various times and places. Each char- 
acter is the mouthpiece of the philos- 
ophies of the author upon various 


problems of life. 
Richard G. Badger. 


THE DOUBLE LOVE. 
By ArtHur DoucuHeErty REEs. 

A play of the closet in which the 
doubtful experiment is made of endeav- 
oring to pass modern life into blank 
verse with a touch of the dialect of 





THE MAID OF REDENFAYN. 

An epic in twenty chapters of blank 
verse fills this volume. It is an am- 
bitious and not always unsuccessful 
effort at narrative verse. While none 
of it rises to an important level, much 
of it is superior to the short poems 
to which the modern poet is confined. 

Gaut-Ogden Company. 


MORNING. 
By James Wuircoms RILEY. 
A number of Riley’s later poems 
collected in a small volume. We wish 
the publishers had made a more dis- 
tinctive book of it. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


POETRY 





the days of Elizabeth and of the nine- 

teenth century, which leads to con- 

trasts like: 

“What falser life would cozen me to 
It, 

Alloy my love with spirit of the mart; 

Open the postern gate to heart’s de- 
sire, 

And trim my life to Golf Club house 
ideals.” 
The John C. Winston Company. 


ABELARD AND HELOISE. 
By RiceEty TorRENCE. 

This is poetic rather than actable 
drama. It is rich in beauty and in 
imagination, and it handles with won- 
derful tact a story that scarcely lent 
itself to the dramatic process. As 
literary work it shows growth on the 
part of its author; and it refutes a 
somewhat prevalent belief that our 
age is not one appreciative of poetry. 
This will find a grateful if not an ex- 
tended audience, and its richly en- 
dowed lines will linger long with those 
who discern in them something of real 
worth. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 





THE QUIET HOUR. 
By Emity Locug. 

Verse emotjonal z religious pref- 
aced by a bffef ap jation by a Jes- 
uit priest. Written with a_ visible 
sense of responsibility and a sincere 
faith. 

Peter Reilly. 


RHEINGOLD. 
By Ottver HuckeEt. 
Those who know Mr. Huckel’s ex- 
quisite poetic renderings of Parsifal 
and Lohengrin will snatch eagerly at 
this first of the four poems to cover 
the “Ring” cycle of Wagner. All the 
wealth of imagery, the atmosphere and 





From Silas Marner 


Ridgely Torrence 
with a new drama 
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An exquisite edition 
of “Silas Marner” 





From Dan Beard’s Animal 
Book 


An authoritative 
book on birds 


the romantic intensity of the great 
dramas is preserved, and in lines that 
march with dignified splendor 
throughout the course of the old leg- 
endary narrative. 


Y. Crowell & Co. 


THE CRICKET’S SONG. 
By H. E. Warner. 

Verse reprinted from “The Inde- 
pendent,” “The Outlook,” “Scribner’s 
Magazine,” “The Century Magazine,” 
“The Atlantic Monthly” and “The Gal- 
axy,” to the publishers of which ac- 
knowledgment is made. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


SILAS MARNER. 
By GerorcE E ior. 

A new illustrated edition in the 
“Cranford” series with exquisite draw- 
ings in color and black and white by 
Hugh Thomson. 

The Macmillan Company. 


THE PRAIRIE EDITION OF 
CLASSICS. 


Four volumes in the “Prairie” 


DAN BEARD’S ANIMAL BOOK. 

A collection of notes and sketches 
made in field and forest for the 
author’s own amusement. They are 
as accurate as the author could make 


them. 
Moffat, Yard & Co 


AMERICAN BIRDS. 
By Wiu1amM . Lovett FINtey. 

Photographs of birds for the most 
part in the nest make the characteris- 
tic charm of this volume, but these il- 
lustrate accounts of each bird that 
occasionally give entirely new facts in 
regard to the habits or growth of a 
familiar species. Twenty-one birds 
are- included, some of which—about 
one-half—are found in the East. The 
rest are species peculiar to the Pa- 
cific coast. A paragraph at the end of 


COOK 
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CLASSICS 


NATURAL HISTORY 


BOOKS 





CHEROKEE ROSE. 
By ZrrELLA COCKE. 
Southern verse repeating the senti- 
ments, the subjects and the meters of 
a period now passed in the rest of 
the English-speaking race. 
Richard G. Badger. 


SONNETS TO DUSE. 
By Sara TEASDALE. 

Sonnets accurate in form, carefully 
written, preserving the received lan- 
guage of verse and beautifully printed. 

The Poet Lore Company. 








edition, a new series, including Oliver 
Twist and A Tale of Two Cities, by 
Charles Dickens, and Ivanhoe and 
Kenilworth, by Sir Walter Scott. The 
type and binding are good, and the 
volumes are inexpensive, bringing a 
series of classics adapted for practi- 
cal purposes, within reach of all 
readers. 

A. C. McClurg & Co 


each chapter’ distinguishes between 
the birds of the western and the east- 
ern halves of the continent. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


WILD ANIMAL CELEBRITIES. 
By ELLEN VELVIN. 

The three works on training ani- 
mals, Behind the Scenes with Wild 
Animals, Animals with Histories and 
Wild Creatures Afield, already pub- 
lished by the author, are succeeded 
here by accounts of particular animals, 
usually those which have been taught 
tricks, but including also a number 
known in zodlogical gardens. No 
child can read the book without hav- 
ing greatly increased its love and ap- 
preciation of animals. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 





COLONIAL RECIPES. 

This unostentatious title in no way 
fairly introduces a book full of quaint 
historical and biographical lore. 

An accident made the girl of six- 
teen an invalid—confined:' to her ma- 
norial home—making friends with 
birds, flowers and the dumb creatures 
about her—she reaches out through 
this book to the great outside world. 
It holds a group of famous manor 
houses in Maryland and Virginia, a 


sketch of each, and some rare dishes 
as made in these old Colonial homes. 
It is literature. It is practical, per- 
sonal, refreshing and charming. 

The Neale Publishing Company. 


MRS. RORER’S MANY WAYS 
FOR COOKING EGGS 
By Mrs. Saran. Tyson Rorgr. 
Sauces and eggs ate united in this 
brief manual of cookery. 
Arnold & Co. 











The Book News Monthly 


This late ‘January List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Adam Smith and Modern Sociology. By Albion 
W. Small. $1.25, postpaid. 

American Child and Moloch of To-day. By 
Davis Wasgatt Clark. 75c, postpaid. 

Aphorisms and Reflections from the Works of 
T. H. Huxley. Selected by Henrietta A. 


Huxley. 75c. 

Art of William Blake, The. By 
Luther Cary. $3.50, postpaid. 

British Writers on Classic Lands. By the Hon. 
Albert S. G. Canning. $2.25, postpaid. 
3rowning’s Italy. By Helen A. Clarke. 
postpaid. 

Brush, Pen and Pencil. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

Castles and Chateaux of Old Navarre. By 
Francis Miltoun. $2.40, postpaid. 

Castles and Keeps of Scotland, The. By Frank 
Roy Fraprie. $2.40, postpaid. 

Cathedrals and Cloisters of Midland France. 
Two volumes. By Elise Whitlock Rose. 
$5.00, postpaid. 

Celebrated Crimes of the Russian Court. By 
Alexandre Dumas. $1.35, postpaid. 

Children’s Books and Reading. By Montrose 
J. Moses. $1.50, postpaid. 

Children and the Pictures, The. By Lady 
Tennant. $1.15. 

Chile. By G. F. Scott-Elliot. $3.00, postpaid. 

Christy of Rathglin. By James Riley. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Congo and Coasts of Africa, The. By Richard 
Harding Davis. $1.50, postpaid. 


3y Maude M. Hoibach. $1.50, post- 


Elisabeth 


$2.00, 


By Frank Reynolds. 


Dalmatia. 
paid. 
“Dame Curtsey’s’” Book of Novel Entertain- 
“ments. By Ellye Howell Glover. $1.00, post- 

paid. 

Daughter of Jorio, The. 
zio. $1.50, postpaid. 
Daughters of the Little Grey House, The. By 
Marion Ames Taggart. 95 cents, postpaid. 
Dawn at Shanty Bay, The. By Robert E. 

Knowles. $1.00, postpaid. 


Earthquakes. By William 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Emily Emmins Papers, The. By 
Wells. $1.08, postpaid. 

English Stage of To-day, The. By 
Borsa. $2.50, postpaid. 

English Reformation and Puritanism, The. By 
Eri B. Hulbert. $2.50,’ postpaid. 

Essays and Letters. By Leo Tolstoy. 75 
cents, postpaid. 


Famous Painters of America. 
McSpadden. $2.50, postpaid. 
Father and Son: Biographical Recollections. 
Faust. By Francis Burgess. 50 cents. _ 
By Edmund W. Gosse. $1.50, postpaid. 
Federal Regulation of Railway Rates. By 
Albert N. Merritt. $1.00, postpaid. 


By Gabriele d’Annun- 


Herbert Hobbs. 
Carolyn 


Mario 


By J. Walker 


Fire Divine, The. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Fire-Fighters and Their Pets. 
Downes. $1.15, postpaid. 

First Secretary, The. By Demetra and Ken- 
neth Brown. $1.08, postpaid. 

Flower Decoration in the House. By C. Jekyll. 
2.00, postpaid. ‘ 

Fluffy Ruffles. By 
postpaid. 

Folk Afield, The. 
postpaid. 

From Carpathian to Pindus. 
tilesco. $3.75, postpaid. 
From Gretna Green to Land’s End. By Kath- 

arine Lee Bates. $2.00, postpaid. 
From Sail to Stream. By Captain Alfred T. 
Mahan. $2.25, postpaid. 


By James Branch Cabell. 


By Richard Watson Gilder. 


By Alfred M. 


Wallace Morgan. $1.50, 


By Eden Phillpotts. $1.08, 


By Tereza Stra- 


Gallantry. 
postpaid. 

Garden of Allah, The. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Gentleman of Fortune, A. By H. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Good Bridge. By Charles Stuart Street. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Gotty and The Guv’nor 
ping. $1.08, postpaid. 


$1.60, 
By Robert Hichens. 
C. Bailey. 


By Arthur E. Cop- 


Henrik Ibsen. By William Archer, 
postpaid. 

Her Son. 
paid. 

His Own People. 
cents, postpaid. 

Historic Landmarks of America. By 
Singleton. $1.60, postpaid. 

History of Music in England, A. 
Walker. $2.50, postpaid. 

History of Music to the Death of Schubert, 
The. By John K. Paine. $2.40, postpaid. 

History of Old Germantown. By Dr. N. H. 
Keyser, C. Henry Kain and others. $4.50, 
postpaid. 

Holland Sketches. By Edward Penfield. $2.50 
postpaid. 

Home, School and Vacation. By Annie Winsor 
Allen. $1.25, postpaid. 

How to Cook Shell-Fish. By Olive Green. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

How to Invest Your Savings. 
Marcosson. 45 cents, postpaid. 

Hudson, Henry. By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

Hymns of the Marshes. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


75 cents, 
By Horace A. Vachell. $1.08, post- 
By Booth Tarkington. 90 
Esther 


By Ernest 


By Isaac F. 


By Sidney Lanier. 


India Impressions. By Walter Crane. $2.00, 
postpaid. 


In Olde New York. 


By Charles Burr Todd. 

$1.50, postpaid. 

Inquiries and Opinions. By Brander Matthews. 
$1.25, postpaid. 
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Introduction to English Literature, An. By 
Henry S. Pancoast. $1.35, postpaid. 

Is Mars Habitable? By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
6o0c, postpaid. 

Italy the Magic Land. 
$2.50, postpaid. 


Janet of the Dunes. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Jessop Bequest, The. By Anna Robeson Burr. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

J. Archibald McKackney. Edited by Ralph D. 
Paine. goc, postpaid. 

Kilo. By Ellis Parker Butler. 
paid. 

King in Rags, A. By Cleveland Moffett. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Lady of King Arthur’s Court, A. By Sara 
Hawks Sterling. $2.00, postpaid. 

Laid up in Lavender. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Lakes of Northern Italy, The. By Richard 
Bagot. $1.40, postpaid. 
Lamia’s Winter Quarters. 

$3.00, postpaid. 

Leaves from the Note-Books of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill. Edited by Ralph Nevill. $3.75, post- 
paid. 

Life and To-morrow. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Life of Cavour, The. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Liverpool. By Dixon Scott. $2.50, postpaid. 

Lohengrin. By Wakeling Dry. 50 cents. 

Lone Star, The. By Eugene P. Lyle. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Long Time Ago, A. By Alice Maude Ewell. 
$1.10, postpaid. 


Mafoota. By Dolf Wyllarde. $1.08, postpaid. 

Maid of Honor, The. By Richard S. Holmes. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Magda, Queen of Sheba. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. John Van Vorst. $1.20, post- 
paid. 

Magnet, The. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Making of a Successful Wife, The. 
S. Yost. 80 cents, postpaid. 

Memoirs of Mistral. By Constance Elisabeth 
Maud. $3.50, prepaid. 

Memories of My Life. 


By Lilian Whiting. 


By Harriet T. Comstock. 


80 cents, post- 


By Alfred Austin. 


3y John Oliver Hobbes. 


By Edward Cadogan. 


By Alfred O. Crozier. 


By Casper 


By Sarah Bernhardt. 


$4.00. i 
Men Who Sell Things. By Walter D. Moody. 


$1.00, postpaid. 
Mexico of the Twentieth Century, The. Two 


volumes. By Percy F. Martin. $8.50, post- 
paid. 

Ministry of Beauty, The. 
Kirkham. $1.50, postpaid. 

Money and Investments. By 
Rollins. $2.00, postpaid. 

Mongols, The. By Jeremiah Curtin. 
postpaid. 

New Missioner, The. By Mrs. Wilson Wood- 
row. $1.08, postpaid. 

Néw Orleans, The Place and the People. By 
Grace King. $2.00, postpaid. 

New Poems. By Stephen Phillips. $1.25, post- 


paid. 


By Stanton Davis 
Montgomery 


$3.00, 


Nina’s Career. By Christina Gowans Whyte. 
$1.15, postpaid. 

North Italian Painters of the Renaissance, The. 
By Bernhard Berenson. $1.50, postpaid. 

Norwegian Fjords, The. Painted and described 
by A. Heaton Cooper. $2.50, postpaid. 

Northwestern Fights and Fighters. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. $1.15, postpaid. 

Novels of George Meredith, The. 
James Bailey. $1.25, postpaid. 

Novelties and How to Make Them. 
postpaid. 

Occasional Papers. 
postpaid. 

Old Indian Days. 
$1.15, postpaid. 
Old Oak Furniture. 

paid. 

Old Steamboat Days on the Hudson River. By 
David Lear Buckman. $1.25, postpaid. 

Operation, Care and. Repair of Automobiles. 
By Albert L. Clough. $1.00, postpaid. 

Our Bird Comrades. By Leander S. Keyser. 
75¢, postpaid. 

Petrarch. By H. C. Hollway-Calthrop. $3.50. 

Princess of the Old World, A. By Eleanor C. 
Price. $3.00, postpaid. 

Poets: Geoffrey Chaucer to Alfred Tennyson, 
The. Two volumes. Impressions by Wil- 
liam Stebbing. $3.00, postpaid. 

Practical Farming. By W. F. Massey. 
postpaid. 

Prophet in Babylon, A. By W. J. Dawson 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Pulse of Asia, The. 
$3.50, postpaid. 
Pure Gold of Nineteenth Century Literature, 
The. By William Lyon Phelps. 75c, post- 

paid. 

Railway Corporations as Public Servants. By 
Henry S. Haines. $1.50, postpaid. 

Rainy Day Diversions. By Carolyn Wells 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Real Agatha, The. By Edith Huntington 
Mason. $1.00, postpaid. 

Recollections of My Life. By Hermann Kriisi. 
$2.50, postpaid. 
Red Coat Captain. 

postpaid. 

Rembrandt. By 
postpaid. 

Reminiscences of Richard Lathers. 
F. Sanborn. $2.50, postpaid. 

Scars on The Southern Seas. By 
Bronson-Howard. $1.08, postpaid. 

Science of Ethics, The. By Leslie Stephen. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

Scotland, Picturesque and Traditional. By 
George Eyre-Todd. $1.15, postpaid. 

Secrets of the Vatican, The. By 
Sladen. $5.00, postpaid. 

Sentimental Traveller, The. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Seven Ages of Washington, The. 
Wister. $2.00, postpaid. 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Thinker. 
ard G. Moulton. $1.50, postpaid. 

Short History of Philosophy, A. By Archibald 
Alexander. $2.60, postpaid. 


By Elmer 
45 cents, 
By H. B. Irving. $1.50, 
By Charles A. Eastman. 


By Fred Roe. $3.00, post- 


$1.50, 


By Ellsworth Huntington. 


By Alfred Ollivant. $1.08, 


G. Baldwin Brown. $2.00, 
By Alvan 


George 


Douglas 
By Vernon Lee. 
By Owen 
By Rich- 




















Shuttle, The. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Siegfried and Goetterdaemmerung. By Wake- 
ling Dry. 50 cents. 

Sin and Society. By Edward A. Ross. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Six Cylinder Courtship, A. By Edward Salis- 
bury Field. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Social and Religious Ideals. By Artemas Jean 
Haynes. $1.00, postpaid. 

Some Nature Biographies. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
Some Neglected Aspects of War. 
A. T. Mahan. $1.50, postpaid. 
Sorceress of Rome, The. By Nathan Gallizier. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Sovereign People, A. By 
Lloyd. $1.50, postpaid. 

Spinners’ Book of Fiction, The. By Gertrude 
Atherton, Mary Austin, Geraldine Bonner 
and others. $2.00, postpaid. 

Spring Fortnight in France, A. By Josephine 
Tozier. $2.00, postpaid. 

Stories and Sketches. By Mary Putnam Jacobi. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Stories of Symphonic Music. 
Gilman. $1.25, postpaid. 
Stories to Tell to Children. 
Bryant. $1.00, postpaid. 
Struggle for a Royal Child, The. 

Kremer. $1.08, postpaid. 
Syllogisms. Composed by Lee Washington. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


By John J. Ward. 


By Captain 


Henry Demarest 


By Lawrence 
By Sara Cone 
By Ida 


FEARED THE Worst. 


With straining eyes the _ pale-faced man 
watched the advancing policemen through the 
window. No sooner had the bluecoats reached 
the porch when, with trembling fingers, he drew 
a heavy revolver from his pocket and pressed 
the muzzle against his throbbing temple. Before 
his nervous fingers could pull the deadly trig- 
ger his faithful wife dashed the weapon aside. 

“John, John!” she gasped, “don’t! They’ve 
only come to summons you for a jury.” 

“If that’s the case, I’ll submit peacefully,” 
answered the man, wiping the cold sweat from 
his brow. “But I’ll die before I’ll shovel the 


snow off that walk!” 
—Judge. 


While waiting for the speaker at a public 
meeting a pale little man in the audience seemed 
very nervous. He glanced over his shoulder 
from time to time and squirmed and shifted 
about in his seat. At last, unable to stand it 
any longer, he rose and demanded, in a high, 
penetrating voice, “Is there a Christian Scientist 
in this room?” 

A woman at the other side of the hall got up 
and said, “I am a Christian Scientist.” 

“Well, then, madam,” requested the little 
man, “would vou mind changing seats with 


me? I’m sitting in a draft.” 
The Editor. 
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? By Eyre Hussey. $1.08. 


That Little 
By H. W. Dunning. $2.50, 


To-day in Palestine. 
postpaid. 

Tragedies of Seneca, The. Translated by Frank 
Justus Miller. $3.00; postpaid, $3.20. 


Use of the Margin, The. The Art of Life 
Series. Edited by Edward Howard Griggs. 
50c, postpaid. 

Van Dweller to Commuter, From. 
Bigelow Paine. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Albert 


Wage-Earners’ Budgets. By Louise Bolard 
More. Postpaid, $2.50. 

Wagner Stories, The. By Filson Young. 
Postpaid, $1.30. 

Way of a Man, The. By Emerson Hough 


$1.08, postpaid. 

When Kings Go Forth to Battle. By William 
Wallace Whitelock. $1.08, postpaid. 

Where Knowledge Fails. The Art of Life 
Series. By Earl Barnes. 50c postpaid. 

With Speaker Cannon Through the Tropics. 
By J. Hampton Moore. $2.00, postpaid. 

Woodhull. By Pliny Berthier Seymour. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Woman’s Exchange, The. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Wordsworth in England, With. By Anna 
Benneson McMahan. Postpaid, $1.40. 


Youngsters of Centreville, The. By Etta An- 
thony Baker. $1.15, postpaid. 

Youth, Its Education, Regimen and Hygiene 

By G. Stanley Hall. $1.50. 





He Gor Ir. 

A New York business house once hung out 
a card reading: 

Boy WANTED. 

Many applicants came, none of whom seemed 
“4 be just the kind of boy the firm was looking 
or. 

At last a brisk-looking lad entered with the 
card under his arm. “What are you doing 
with that card?” asked the man in charge. 
“Why, I’m the boy,” was the reply, “so I just 
brought the card in.” And it is recorded that 
that boy got the place. 

Now, if he had been one of the doubting 
kind, or lacking in self-confidence, he would in 
all probability have failed to get the place, just 
as the others had. But he had faith and he 
acted upon it and heggwon.—Wiilliam E. Towne, 
in January “Nautilus?'e 


In A FreNcH Court. 


CouNnsEL (addressing the judge after he had 
got his client, a thief, acquitted in the face of 
strong evidence): “Your honor, I would be 
obliged if you would order that this man be 
not released from custody until to-morrow.” 

Jupce: “Certainly; but what is your reason?” 

“Well, you see, the road near my home is 
rather lonely, and as my client knows quite well 
that I shall have money on me he might pos- 
sibly lie in wait for me.” 

Bon Vivant. 
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READ HISTORY 


SAYS ROOSEVELT 


READ HISTORY 


SAYS HUGHES 


Because History ts the greatest Teacher outside of Personal Experience 


Read» LHE GREAT REPUBLIC” 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Written by Master Historians in 4 large volumes, illustrated with 119 full-page plates. 


the present stock lasts: 


$1.50 


for cloth binding, top edge gilt 
Former price, $12.50 


While 


$2 


for half leather, top edge gilt 
Former price, $15.00 


The ‘‘ Great Republic”’ reads like a novel, giving of course the complete thread of the story of 
the nation from the primitive settlers down to the present time, but condensing the matter-of-fact 


data and enlarging on the great climaxes which teach the great lessons of each age. 


by specialists on each subject—by such writers as : 


Theodore Roosevelt William T. Sherman 
Henry Cabot Lodge Admiral Sampson 
John Bach McMaster Capt. Wainwrignt 
Adam Badeau Murat Halstea 

John W. Draper Henry Waiterson 
Comte de Paris Gen Joseph Wheeler 


Edited by Charles Morris and Oliver H. G. Leigh. 


William E. Chandler 
John D. Long 


Benson J. Lossing 


It is written 


Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson 

Francis Parkman 

Grorge Bancrott 

William Swinton 


H. Von Holst 


Edward Everett 


James Schouler 


A descriptive circular of 16 pages will be sent upon request, 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


PARIS 


NEW YORK 





Tue WINGS oF THE TourIsT. 

Jim Hance, who is one of the good things 
that go with the Grand Cafion of Arizona, likes 
to fill the wondering tourists with tales of the 
enormous dangers of that great fissure. 

He was talking to some people who intended 
to go down the Bright Angel trail. 

“You must understand,” said Jim, “that when 
you get down to the bottom of the cafion and 
reach the shore of the Colorado River, it is 
very warm, desperately warm. You cannot 
imagine how hot it is. Why, I’ll give you my 
word, I have been down there when it was so 
hot it melted the wings off the flies.” 

“But,” put in an incredulous lady from New 
England, “how do the tourists stand it?” 

“Madam,” Jim replied, “I have never yet seen 
a tourist with wings.” 

Saturday Evening Post. 


Tue Host Coutp Nor LEAVE. 


At a large evening party one of the guests 
stood in a corner yawning. 
“Are you very much bored, sir?” asked his 
neighbor. 
“Yes, dreadfully,” was the answer. “And 
you?” 
“Oh, I am bored to death, too.” 
“How would it do to cléar out ‘together?” 
“I am’ sorry I can’t. I am the host.” / 
paeiet Bet Democratic Telegram.’ 


EVERYTHING IN PROPORTION. 

For many weeks the irritable merchant had 
been riveted to his bed by typhoid. Now he 
was convalescing. He clamored for something 
to eat, declaring that he was starving. 

“To-morrow you may have something to 
eat,’ promised the doctor. The merchant 
realized that there would be a restraint to his 
appetite; yet he saw, in vision, a modest, steam- 
ing meal placed at his bedside. 

“Here is your dinner,” said the nurse next 
day, as she gave the glowering patient a spoon- 
ful of tapioca pudding, “and the doctor em- 
phasizes that everything else you do must be 
in the same proportion.” 

Two hours later the nurse heard a frantic 
call from the bed-chamber. 

“Nurse,” breathed the man, heavily, “I want 
to do some reading; bring me a_ postage 
stamp.” 

Harper’s Weekly. 


A DgsERVED REBUKE. ; 
Mrs. de Close—“‘Willie, what have ‘you ‘been 
doing?” 
Willie—“I bin skatin’.” 


Mrs. de Close—“Nonsense! You haven’t been 


‘out of the house.” 


_ Willie—“Well, I bin skatin’ on make-b’lieve 
ice with the skates you promised me last birth- 
day.” —Judge. 
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POET LORE FOR 1908 


For various reasons it has been found unwise to announce 


the contents of POET LORE in advance. 


We think the 


best possible guarantee for the new year is a partial review 


of the contents for 1907. 


SPRING, 1907 


The Daughter of Jorio, a Pastoral Trag- 
Gabriele D’ Annunzio 
Hauptmann’s Treatment of Germanic 
Paul H. Grummann 
The Idy! of Israel, known as the Song of 
Solomon, or Song of Songs 

Ruby Archer 

Pippa Passes on the Stage 
David Kelley Lambuth 
Current French Poets and Novelists... . 
Curtis Hidden Page 
The Boyhood of Keats Agnes Lee 
Recent German Poetry and Drama. ..., 
Amelia Von Ende 
Current Italian Literature, . Pietvo Jsola 


AUTUMN, 1907 
And Pippa Dances, a Mystical Play in 
Four Acts Gerhart Hauptmann 
The Literature of Portugal, /sade/ Moore 
Hilligenlei,, Warren Washburn Florer 
Peer Gynt: An Interpretation 
Jane Dransfield Stone 
The Passing of the Green 
Jeannette Marks 
The Poetry of Robert Louis Stevenson 
Alexander Jessup 
Recent Works by German Writers 
Amelia Von Ende 


Fidelity Catulle Mendes 


SUMMER, 1907 
The Hidden Spring, a Drama in Four 
Robert Bracco 
Arthur Upson 
Litanies of Love... Curtis Hidden Page 
Salome, a Tragedy in One Act 
Oscar Wilde 
Louis J. Block 
The Characters of Othello and Iago... . 
Katherine G. Blake 
Ristori in America, ,. Thomas Dickinson 
in A Lucy S. Conant 
The Feeling for Nature Max Batt 
Pastoral Poetry, .. Mary Louise Dunbar 
The Golden Bough, . Faith M. Thomas 
The German Book World 
Amelia Von Ende 


WINTER, 1907 
To the Stars, a Drama, Leonid Andreieff 
Pascoli and Recent Italian Poetry 
Gertrude E. T. Slaughter 
Contemporary Italian Literature and 
Gabriele D’Annunzio,,. . Pietro Isola 
Hewlett and Hearn: Two Types of 
Orientalists Eugenie M. Fryer 
The Lyric Origins of Swinburne 
Van Lyne Brooks 
The Midsummer’s Night’s Dream, a 
Conception Catherine Postell 
Pliny’s Authors G. S. Bryan 
Among the German Writers 
Amelia Von Ende 


SPECIAL OFFER Although the regularsubscription 


price is $4.00 a year, we will send 
you any one of the above numbers, as long as they are 
in stock, if you will send in your subscription for 1908’ 


with this advertisement. 


THE POET LORE CO., 194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





MAGAZINE 


THE ARENA 


Edited by B. O. FFOWER 


A Magazine Dealing with the Vital 
Problems of the Hour. 


A REVIEW of the content-matter of Tur Arena for 1907 shows that never in its history has it 








published so many really vital papers or carried on so aggressive and successful a battle for 

justice and nobler social conditions. For 1908 Tue Arena will be stronger, abler and more 
effective in its battle for civic righteousness and individual growth and development than ever 
before—a magazine that no man or woman who cares or dares to think will feel he or she can 
dispense with. The following will give an idea of the exceptionally strong and important papers 
being published : 


FEATURES FOR JANUARY | FEATURES FOR FEBRUARY 


The Story of Rimini. | The Direct Vote System. 
By Prof. Archibald Henderson, Ph.D. | By William Duncan Mackenzie. 

The Ultimate Issue Involved in Railroad Accidents. | A Possible Way Out. By Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin, 
By Carl S. Vrooman. } ex-Governor of Rhode Island. 

Inheritance Taxes. | Co-operation in Great Britain. By J. C. Gray, 


By Arthur B. Hayes, Solicitor of Internal Revenue. 


The Personality and the Art of Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
Illustrated. By Kenyon West. 


General Secretary of the Co-operative Union. 


Judicial Supremacy. By Hon. Walter Clark, LL.D., 
Chief Justice of North Carolina. 


The Soul of Man in Twentieth-century Sculpture. | The Rimini Story in Modern Drama. 


A Study of Mr. Partridge’s Portrait Busts. Illus- By Prof. Archibald Henderson, Ph.D. 
a a eee | The Ebb of Ecclesiasticism. 
The Religious and Secular Distinguished. By George Allen England, A.M. 


a The Peopling of Canada. By Frank Vrooman. 
Zionism or Socialism: Which Will Solve the Jewish | ..7.- Master Builder.” By William Maill 
Question? By Saul Beaumont. ° , y- 
‘ . ae 
The Probable Self-destruction of the Trusts. A gy rhs —— oo — and 
By Phillip Rappaport. y- ) -J , . 


Robert Browning: The Eagle-hearted Poet of the | Was Mansfield a Genius? By Harry Wandmacher. 
Nineteenth Century. By B. O. Flower. The Symbolism of ‘‘ The Tempest.’’ 


New Religious Concepts as Voiced by the English ay ny Smee 
Leader of the New Theology Movement. A Book | The Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin. 
Study. An Extended Book Study. By B. O. Flower. 





In addition to the essays, Tue Arena is illustrated and contains regular departments: The 
Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public- 
Ownership, Direct-Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best current 
cartoons. 128 pages. 


23 CENTS A COPY. $2.50 A YEAR. 


§0 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries. 


Petat SFF08 Loom 


Upon receipt of 50 cents in money order, 25 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 
stamps or coin, we will send you the Christmas I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer to send 
number, January, February and March issues the December, January, February and March issues of 

’ 7 2 
in order to introduce the magazine. Tue Arena. ; : 
To new subscribers we will send the Novem- I enclose $2.50 for which send Tue Argna for 








ber and December of 1907 numbers free with 1908 and the November and December issues of 1907 
the twelve months for 1908 for $2.50. to the following address : 

Fill in the coupon NOW, before you mislay 
this magazine. i iectensccininens wtieanevetonessinepenineiidatimsomentiinnseineds ti 
—— ae —— ETE ET IT ee tae et oe Be REE Le or ON eee 


ALBERT BRANDT :: Publisher City and State......cccsssssssssssssssesseensnnennee bsababvchaes 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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| MISCELLANEOUS |\G\GVGXE 


PENCERIA 


never make any ‘‘breaks.”” They 

won’t spit, sputter or dig holes in 

your paper. Every Spencerian 

Pen is accurately and carefully made. 

Every one a sleek, easy writer. Points 

always even, smooth, accurately ground. 

Try them. Send six cents for postage 

and a sample card of 12 pens, ail different 
Styles, will be sent you. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Largest in the 
Stock of AIR GOODS City 


Patent Puff Clusters—$2.00. 
Patent Pompadours—$1.50. 
New patent Pompadours— 




















Soond quality Switches, long 
hair, 75c., $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 

German Hair Switches, long 
hair, at $3.50 and $5.00. 

Wavy Switches,long hair,from 
$2.50 up. 

Finest Quality French Hair 
Switches at $6, $7, $8, $9, $12, 
$14, $16 and $18. 


BECK’S HAIR STORE . 36 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





728 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 








EVERYBODY 


Should Subscribe to 


TAYLOR-TROTWOOD 


The Great Southern Magazine 








The personalities of its editors, United States Senator Robt. L. 
Taylor and John Trotwood Moore, stamp it, dominate it, and 
differentiate it from all other periodicals. It conforms to the 
highest literary standards and diffuses sunshine, hope and hap- 
piness in every home it enters. It is printed on a high quality 
of magazine paper, profusely illustrated, and never contains less 
than 180 pages. Each number is filled with the best produc- 
tions from its editors and articles from a corps of more than fifty 
able contributors. 
$1.00 A VEAR SAMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS 
A copy of Bob Taylor’s new book, entitled Life Pictures ( price $1.50', and a year’s 
subscription to the Taylor-Trotwood Magazine (price $1.00), 
ALL FOR $2.00 





SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO 


Taylor-Trotwood Publishing Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


When writing to advertisers. please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Standards 


I want every reader of 7he Book News 
Monthly who is interested in growing vege- 
tables or flowers to write for my new 1908 
catalogue—free. Explains my new way of 
selling seeds—the best in each class, relieving 
the buyer of the worry and risk of selecting. 
Shows photographs of what have actually 
been grown from my seeds and gives full 
directions toinsure a successful, early garden. 


My 
‘*Bonny Best’’ Early Tomato 


is ready for the table before other varieties, Finest 
and most prolific strain ever produced. You should 
know about it. 


Special 10c Combination Offer 


Write for free catalogue ; or send me roc in stamps 
—and mention 7hke Book News Monthly, and 1 will 
send the catalogue, and three 10c packets of seeds— 
one each of my “Bonny Best” Early Tomatoes, 
“Stokes’ Standard’’ Sweet Peas, and “ Stokes’ 
Standard’ Nasturtiums, each unequaled in its class, 
Write today. 


STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept. Y, 219 Market Street Philadelphia 


GENUINE SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


we 


IS SOLD IN EVERY COUNTRY 
BY ITS REPUTATION 


ALWAYS FULL AND 


FRESH ASSORTMENT 
AT WANAMAKER’S, 
ACKER’S AND 
OTHER LEADING 
ps Oo 2 8B Ss 


Give Your 
Books 


Individuality 


The book plate pipes your 
personality, adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of the volumes and 
protects them when in others’ 


ion temporarily. Our 
om plates are neat and 
striking in design and execu- 
tion. Your own crest or fam- 


ily coat-of-arms can be incor- 
—. A most acceptable 


Weite for designs, prices and 
samples. 


CONVERSE PRINTING COMPANY 
Century Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 


COMPROMISE. 
Wifey—‘But why don’t you want me to buy 
your neckties any more?” 
Hubby—“Well—er—I’d rather buy them my- 
self than have you go to all that trouble.” 
Wifey—“But I like to do things for you.” 
Hubby—“Oh, in that case I'll let you look 
after the furnace this winter.” 
Judge. 


BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 
bookish designs, any of these printed with your 
name as follows : a oe $3.25—200, $4.75 


(Special designs made to order.) 
—er| THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE 
COMPANY 
No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


"ArRY (on “is ’olidays): “Fancy livin’ ’ere all 
yer life! Ain’t yer ever been to London and 
seen the sights ?” 

Otp Satt: “No, sir; but some of the sights 
comes hup and sees us.’ 


The Tatler. 


THEY REMIND FORGETFUL ONES 
OF THE RIGHTFUL OWNER. 


ook F.lates 


FOR BOOK LOVERS 


Quality to Suit 2 all slastes and prices to fit all purses, 
R SAMPLES AND PR 


BUCKELMUELLER : 5 FranklinSt., BUFFALO, NY. 


Ladies "22 Der t se « nice a di ies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 


BOOKS ARE WORTHY 
OFA * "6000 BOOK PLATE 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Pens for All Purposes 

Perhaps you're an artist, or 
an engrosser, a book-keeper, a 
student, or just an ordinary letter 
writer—there’s a 


SPENGERIAN 


STEEL PEN 


for you. Points are delicately ad- 
Justed and smoothly —_ 5 
sample card of 12 different pat- 





terns sent for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


ee | ae Mibilo 
MANUSCRIPT 138k ——a, 


Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay — / = $15 00 


Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
A reliable machine for administering vibratory 


massage. 
Its use stops pain instantly—restores health by 


BA R LOW’S I N DIGO B L UE eg ey Rheumatism, and Deafness 


yield to vibration, 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes Our booklets tell how ; write for them. 
ae tao = Lambert Snyder Vibrator, now $2.00 
Adam Pfromm & Co., Wholesale Druggists Mailed to Any Part of United States 

233 North Second Street, Philadelphia A. D. COOKE, 910 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Se ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eT <3 


EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. - : : : BOSTON 


MUU OMe TUT eM eM eT MTT TTT eM | < +3 


PUTO Ue Ie MeL Te LIT IIUIT Te TIT TIT e TT Te LUT TiTT< 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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you are now planning 
will be much enhanced 
in beauty and durability 
if Hydegrade Linings 
form a part of their 
making. 


These famous goods 
have marked a new 
phase in lining buying, 
for never before were 
such richness and ex- 
clusiveness presented 
in this class of materials. 


Linings 


are always seasonable; always full of freshness, snap and fascina- 
tion, embodying beautiful silk and satin finishes that make them 
peculiarly adaptable for 


_ Stylish garments, linings, petticoats, drop skirts, underbodices, kimonos and other 
house gowns, foundations, draperies, sofa pillows and fancy work of every sort. 


Hydegrade linings—for any purpose whatsoever—await you at your dealer’s. 


15 to 45 cents the Yard 
Be sure you see (Hydegrade | on the selvage. 


Ask for Hydegrade ; then make your selection. All 36in. wide. If not at your dealer's, write us. 
Send for booklet, ‘‘The New Idea in Linings.’’ 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago = Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





The Baby’s Picture 


It-makes no difference how often baby goes to the 
photographer—and for the sake of admiring relatives his 
visits should be frequent—the record of his infant days is 
incomplete unless there are home pictures to supplement 
the more formal studio photographs. Mother or father or 
sister can readily make a series of pictures of the little 
ones that will grow more precious year by year. Picture 
taking is easy now and inexpensive too, the Kodak has 
made it so. | 


“The Kodak Baby Book,”’ is the title of a helpful little booklet that tells how 
to successfully keep a photographic record of the baby—how to make the pictures, how 
to arrange them. Illustrated with a dozen home pictures of the author’s own baby. 


Free at any Kodak Dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





NEW FEBRUARY FICTION 


FENNEL AND RUE ; By W. D. Howells 


A young novelist who has been drawn into sympathy for an unknown woman correspondent, 
only to find himself tricked, resents it furiously. Each ignorant of the other's identity, they meet at 
a winter house-party under perplexing conditions, and their relations develop into a kind of puzzling, 
unspoken love story. It is a novel curiously out of the ordinary, in which every grace of 
Mr. Howells’ finished art is shown. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


SERAPHICA By Justin Huntly McCarthy 


When King Louis XV of France was but a boy, with a regent on the throne, the wilful Duchess 
Seraphica and the obstinate Prince Renaud, of neighboring duchies, were designed to marry each 
other. But Renaud refused, because he was in love with a court favorite, and had never seen the 
little duchess besides, and ran away to Paris, where Seraphica followed to punish him. Garbed likea 
man and fighting like a man, but tender as a woman all the while, she draws Renaud out of one 
difficulty after another, until he discovers he owes the good luck of being alive at all to the little 
duchess he once flouted. The whole narrative reads like a play and sparkles with liveliness. 

Price, $1.50 


THE CAT AND THE CANARY By Margaret Cameron 


Just because a man tried to please his wife, he finds himself a kind of robber, with a lingerie 
garment from his neighbor's wash concealed under his coat, and the five-dollar bill to pay for it 
hanging on the clothesline. A delightful everyday farce-comedy, reasonable in spite of its absurdity, 
and rippling with amusement. Illustrated. Marginal Decorations in Tint. Price, $1.00 


THE GREATER MISCHIEF By Margaret Westrup 


This story of Audrey Fielding pictures a sensitive, fatherless girl in the romance of her childhood 
and young girlhood. Lovingly obedient to an undemonstrative Puritan mother, she has her best 
times, however, with a neighboring family of wealth. Here she meets a young man whom she had 
known years before as the gray-eyed boy-companion of a meadow’s walk. Their love is changed to 
grief by the prejudice of the boy’s father, and then, through a tragic revelation of Audrey's mother, 
made happy again. A thoroughly enjoyable novel. Price, $1.50 


IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By John D. Quackenbos, A. M., M.D. 


An exposition of hypnotism as the great regenerative force of the age, based on scientific facts, 
and written for the general reader. Crown 8vo. Price, $2.00 net 


LETTERS AND LITERARY MEMORIALS 
OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN Edited by John Bigelow, LL. D. 


A valuable contribution to American political history, throwing new light upon a notable career 
and upon the public movements of Tilden’s time. 
Two volumes. 8vo. Gilt tops. Untrimmed edges. In Box. Price, $6.00 net 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
OUR OWN TIMES By Justin McCarthy 


New edition, revised, and brought down to the accession of Edward VII. 
Crown 8vo. Price, $1.50 net 


WORLDS IN THE MAKING By Svante Arrhenius 


A wonderful theory of the evolution of the universe, as formulated by one of the foremost of 
modern scientists. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $1.60 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 3 New York 





